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WHY 

SHOULD 

A SALMON 

GO TO 

SEA? 


The Lion Looks Out of His Pen 



This is a new picture of Toto, one of the finest lions at the London Zoo. It shows well 
the appearance of strength and dignity which earned for the lion the title of King of Beasts. 


THE SALMON S 
GREAT JOURNEY 

WHY MUST HE GO? 

A Man Who Tried to Find Out 
a Big Secret 

THE WONDERFUL CALL 
OF THE SEA 

B 'j Our Natural Historian 

By the death of Dr. George Muirhead 
we have lost a patient, eager naturalist 
who all but solved a great mystery in 
the life-story of that king of our river 
iishj-'the splendid salmon. He* nearly 
proved that salmon, reared from the egg 
in an artificial hatchery, can be brought 
to maturity in sea-fed river enclosures. 

The general process is that the young 
salmon, hatched in the winter, descend 
the river to the sea in their second or 
third spring, fatten astonishingly, and 
return to their birthplace to reproduce 
new 7 generations of their kind. 

Salt-Water Ponds 

That journey to the sea and the food- 
harvest which rewards it are commonly 
regarded as essential to the develops 
ment of the fish. Dr. Muirhead, who 
was commissioner on the Scottish’estates 
of the late Duke of Richmond, attempted 
to make salmon complete their whole 
life cycle under his eye and care. 

He constructed saltwater ponds near 
the mouth of the Spey, replenished tliem- 
every day with sea water, seaweed, and 
food proper to the diet of salmon, and 
saw the fry brought from the hatcheries 
develop almost to maturity, almost to 
the point at which, as big adult fishes, 
they would ascend the river to spawn. 
He fell short of triumph because, for 
various reasons, the experiment had 
to be abandoned before the final test 
could be witnessed, but not without 
having greatly advanced our knowledge, 
of the life-habits of the salmon and not 
without having surprised the sceptics. 

An Unsolved Problem 

As it is, the problem remains unsolved, 
and we have yet to prove whether we 
can control the movements, growth, and 
reproduction of salmon as ^ve do those 
of goldfish. We can protect the hatch¬ 
eries, w r e can restrict excessive netting 
of the adults as they return from the 
sea to the estuaries to begin their great 
climb up the rivers to the gravelly 
shallows near the source where their 
spawm must be deposited. Those two 
things, well done, will yield ns millions 
of salmon, provided that the rivers are 
kept non-poisonous. 

We could hardly hope artificially to 
mature sufficient salmon to equal what 
we may call the natural product. The 
richness cf sea-food is such that salmon 
have been known to increase their 
weight in freedom by over 8co per cent 
in a single year. Such a rate is impos¬ 
sible, of course, when the salmon attains 
considerable size, but we have the 
record of one which, marked and liber¬ 


ated as a 19-pounder iii March, was 
caught again seven months later weigh¬ 
ing 34 pounds. 

Domestication brings strange results 
in various forms of life; plants and 
animals of certain kinds often cease to 
multiply when denied their natural 
habitat. We may keep an eel ten years 
in a pond, but before it can lay its eggs 
it-must cross the Atlantic and sink 
3000 feet in the.ocean. And salmon may 
need their Odyssey, their long wander¬ 
ings in the abyss, tlieir riotous feeding, 
their ceaseless activity in pursuit and 
flight, to bring them to that state of 
physical perfection in which they experi¬ 
ence once more the call of the brawling 
river, and long again for the taste of the 
sweet waters in which they were cradled. 

With Dr. Muir heaths death we arc 
as far ns ever from full knowledge. 
Perhaps some rich Nature-lover may 
take up the problem where he left it and 


prove it to the end. Here is an idea 
for New Zealand, whose rivers gleam 
silver with salmon sent as eggs from 
Great Britain. Possibly they might 
evolve a river-keeping salmon? All such 
knowledge is precious to man; it can 
never be wasted. E. A. B. 

THE COST OF GETTING RID 
OF A SLUM 

It was. a great day for London when 
the Coujity Council decided to get rid 
of the slums around Clare Market 
and Holywell Street, and replace them 
with the great Kings way and Akhvych 
thoroughfares. 

London is the better and the purer 
for it, but it is startling to learn that 
the improvement still makes a net 
charge on the rates of some / 11,000 a 
year in spite cf the profits from the 
re-building scheme. The scheme has cost 
to date just, under live million pounds. 


THREE .MEN AMONG 
THE ICEFLOES 

ADVENTURE ON NIAGARA 
RIVER 

How They Saved Their Boat 
from Being Swept Over the Falls 

A BRAVE LITTLE SAPLING 

Not so long ago we were reading of a 
party of schoolboys who went adrift 
on an icefloe in the North Sea. Now we 
have a story of three men struggling 
'with the icefloes of Niagara River. 

The men are hunters and they have a 
small shack on the upper river. Some 
business took them to Navy Island, a 
little distance above the cataracts, and 
about six o’clock in the evening, they 
started on the return journey. Before 
they had row r ed far they found them¬ 
selves .in difficulties with the drifting 
floes. They had nothing but their oars 
and a small sapling which they had cut 
on the island before they started. 

Caught by the Current 

Darkness came on them as they made 
their w r ay through the grinding lumps 
of ice. " They knew too well the danger 
of drifting, and desperately they made for 
any sort of landing. It took them till mid- 
nightrto reach the safety of another island. 

There they landed and stayed, without 
food or shelter/ huddled up against the 
cold of the bitter night. Soon after 
dawn they set out to cross to the 
American side, which in the ordinary 
way is only a short distance. With the 
river full of drifting ice the distance 
became ten times as great. Just as they 
were making headw r ay the current 
caught their little boat and they w r ere 
sw r ept a mile nearer the Falls before 
they knew 7 w 7 here they w r ere. That mile 
had to be fought back yard by yard by 
men whose strength Avas already tried. 
The sapling had kept them from the 
jagged edges of the floes so far, but it had 
dwindled dowm to half its length, bitten 
away by the sharp ice. 

Working for Their Lives 

Again the current caught them and 
took them dow r n. Again that mile had 
to be fought back. The men worked now 7 
in desperation. They knew 7 that the 
third time they w’ould not have strength 
to fight their w r ay out of the sweep of the 
Falls. So far it seemed that no one had 
spied the three in their frail little craft, 
looking like the proverbial cockleshelL 
on the tossing, ice-sw 7 ept w 7 aste of waiter. 

Crash ! crash ! wxnt that brave little 
sapling against the ice. Slowly the boat 
laboured toward the side. The men 
could scarcely believe it when they had 
Avorkcd tlieir way into the safe w r aters 
of the shore. By this time they had been 
seen, and a rescue party w 7 as about to 
set out. But tlie fighters of Niagara 
reached the shore unaided. They 
carried with them a little stump of wood 
which once had been a sapling and had 
saved them from a terrible dea111. 
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DISCOVERY ABOUT 
A DISCOVERER 

A POOR IMMORTAL’S 
BOOKS 

The Great Poverty of One of 
the Wisest Men in the World 

EDMUND HALLEY AND 
ISAAC NEWTON 

After being lost for over two centuries, 
about 600 of the 2000 books which once 
formed the library of Sir Isaac Newton 
have been discovered. 

For ten score years they* have been in 
a Gloucestershire family. The oblivion 
in which they have lain seems to have 
descended upon the books when as part 
of a larger sale they changed hands two 
centuries ago. The hope springs eternal 
that some day such a find may reveal a 
Shakespearean treasure. 

A Sixpenny Prize 

Among Newton’s books is a second¬ 
hand Latin-Greek dictionary, on "which 
the price is still marked—sixpence. 
That was a prize acquired when he was 
a little over 19. Another volume, bought 
a year later, cost him sevenpence. 

There is a Euclid, too, probably the 
very copy he threw away as useless, 
considering it a trifling work of self- 
evident propositions. More precious is a 
copy of the first edition of his superb 
work the Principia, full of Newton’s 
corrections, 

A striking contrast is to be noted in 
this collection. Here is the author’s 
own writing, a book which is acknow¬ 
ledged by all scientists as the greatest 
work of genius that ever issued from a 
human brain. Keeping it company are 
little soiled editions with their bargain 
prices still recorded in them. The two 1 
circumstances explain much : this great 
scientific genius was desperately poor 
in his youth. 

A Romance of Literature 

When he was 31 we find him, already 
famous, humbly begging to be excused 
payment of his subscription to the 
Royal Society. The sum he could not 
afford to pay was a shilling a week ! 
Yet this was the man who unbarred the 
secrets of the Universe, who discovered 
the law of gravity and the cause and 
laws of the movements of the heavens. 

The actual story of the issue of his 
incomparable masterpiece is one of the 
romances of literature. What has been 
called the grandest conception that ever 
sprang from mortal brain was pre¬ 
sented in manuscript form by Newton 
to the Royal Society. That world¬ 
shaking book could not be published 
because the Royal Society had spent all 
its money on issuing a certain History 
of Fishes. Nobody would buy the fish 
book, and we read of its being hawked 
among Dutch booksellers. 

The Fish Book 

So, in its magnificent way, the im¬ 
poverished Society ordered that the 
Principia should be published, but that 
the noble-hearted Edmund Halley (after 
whom a comet is named) should “ under¬ 
take the business and print it at his own 
charge.” Halley did so. 

But the fish book still hung heavy 
about the neck of the Society, and so, 
when they wished Halley to undertake 
the labour and expense of measuring a 
degree of the Earth, they ordered that 
he should be given “ £30 or 50 Books of 
Fishes.” 

Newton prospered in time, but not 
from his superhuman scholarship and 
scientific insight. The books which 
have been found relate partly to the 
days when the greatest of all geniuses 
was too poor to pay a shilling a week 
and to give more than sixpence for a 
dictionary of the classical languages. 


SHAKESPEARE’S W. H. 

WHO WAS HE? 

The Mystery of the Man for 
Whom He Wrote His Sonnets 

SOME ODD FACTS 

Of writing about. Shakespeare there 
is no end. Perhaps a larger part of it 
has been about his Sonnets than about 
any other equal portion of the out¬ 
pourings of his fascinating pen. 

The first edition of the Sonnets, 
published in 1609, for T. T., was dedi¬ 
cated to “JMr. W. H.,” and T. T., 
whose initials were placed under the 
dedication, declared that Mr. W. H. was 
“the onlie begetter of these ensuing 
Sonnets.” 

Who was W. H. ? And what is meant 
by W. H\ being “ the only begetter ” of 
a work by “ our ever-living poet,” 
William Shakespeare ? No problem 
raised by the Sonnets has been more 
discussed than these. The obvious 
suggestion is 'that somehow this un¬ 
known W. H. had a hand in causing the 
publication of the Sonnets. 

Old Theories 

Some have held that W. H. was the 
inspirer of the. Sonnets inasmuch as 
friendship for him caused the poet to 
begin to write them. Others have 
thought that W. H. was someone who 
was able to hand the Sonnets over to 
T. T., whose name was Thomas Thorpe, 
and so secured their publication. Much 
writing about this dedication has left it 
in a hazy mist with no decided answer to 
the questions raised. 

Now we hear from America that a 
well-known book collector, Mr. Bring, 
has an old book in his possession which, 
he claims, throws a new light on Mr. 
W. H. Indeed, it discloses who he was, 
and suggests how Shakespeare was 
brought into touch with him. If the 
book is genuine its interest is very great. 

Is the Book Genuine ? 

If the book is genuine 1 That doubt, of 
course, confronts us at once, for the 
making of bogus books pretending to.be 
old is very profitable. Strict inquiry 
will have to be made as to the true 
origin of this book, which, should it 
be proved to be genuine, has a very 
high value. Here, then, is the story. 

In 1607 Shakespeare’s travelling com¬ 
pany of actors was playing at Saffron 
Walden in Essex. The principal inn 
there was the Rose and Crown, kejit 
by a Mr. Holgate, who had a seventeen- 
year-old son, William Holgate (W. H.), 
much interested in poets and poetry 
and trying' to be a poet himself. The 
newly-discovered book is said to be a 
manuscript commonplace book kept by 
this young man. 

ShakesDeare’s Young Friend 

It contains one of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets and other entries relating to 
Shakespeare. One is the well-known 
elegy on Shakespeare by William Bass, 
and another is a poetic epistle . to 
“ Mr. B. J.” signed F. B., supposed to 
be by Francis Beaumont to Ben Jonson, 
and containing a complimentary refer¬ 
ence to Shakespeare. On this foundation 
is built up the theory that Shakespeare 
was with his company at Saffron Walden 
in 1607, becamfe acquainted with young 
William Holgate, wrote sonnets about 
him, and gave him other sonnets, and 
that William Holgate made copies of 
them and supplied them to Thomas 
Thorpe for publication in 1609. 

It will be interesting to see how Air. 
Dring deals with the fact that in 1598, 
nine years before Shakespeare’s com¬ 
pany was at Saffron Walden, .Francis 
Meres published a list of six of Shake¬ 
speare’s comedies, six of his tragedies, 
mentioned his Venus and Adonis and 
Lucrece, and his “sugared Sonnets 
among his private friends.” The sup¬ 
position that Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
about some young friend were written 
I about this innkeeper’s son ten years 


Lord knutsford 
Calling 

C.N. Readers, Please 
Listen 

If wishes were Half-crowns the London 
Hospital, which lives to help London’s 
hidden million in their troubles, would 
have no troubles bf its own, and Lord 
Knutsford, its famous beggar-in-chief, 
would almost become an idle man.. 

Never quite idle, though, for it is 
not in him to be weary of well-doing, 
or to be tired of begging in a good 
cause. In the cause of the London 
Hospital he has. launched many a plea 
for help to carry on. We all have heard 
them, and the children of the C.N. have 
responded generously.to his call. 

Lord Knutsford now again returns 
to the charge. Give me a half-crown, 
says he, for this London Hospital, which 
is the largest in England and stands in 
England’s poorest corner. For 180 
years the hospital has helped the poor. 
In the last thirty years a million pounds 
has been spent on rebuilding so that it 
can help them belter. But it still costs a 
quarter of a million a year to keep it up. 

While Lord Knutsford lives he will 
keep’ it up by begging for it, though he 
says that, having done so once every. 

. five years for half a century, he fears 
that this may be his last-call. 

That we do not believe. He will go 
on and on for years and years. But 
there is a great chance for the children 
of England to come to the rescue of this 
valiant old beggar with their half- 
crowns. When they, like Lord Knuts¬ 
ford, are 73, they will be able to tell 
their grandcliildren that they gave half- 
a-crown to one of the best, causes and one 
of the finest beggars of two centuries. 

Come along, children; half-a-crown, 
please, for this famous friend of the poor. 

‘ Pictures on page 3 


RIVIERA WEATHER 

We have received one or two letters 
from much - esteemed French corre¬ 
spondents who declare that the weather 
on the Riviera is rarely so bad as the 
C.N. suggested a week or two ago, and 
that of late the Riviera has been bathed 
in glorious sunshine. 

One of our correspondents questions 
our statement that Riviera -weather is 
no more reliable in winter than English 
. weather, and says that, as for our sug¬ 
gestion that Riviera travellers. should 
take skates instead of racquets, the little 
snow which fell on the Riviera after 
Christmas was, at any rate, not enough 
to bury cars, as in Kent ! We plead 
guilty to a much worse climate than the’ 
Riviera, but it is true'that some of our 
winter days are better than some of the 
Riviera winter days. 

We do not, of course, wish to be unfair 
to the great natural glory of the South 
of France. We recognise it gladly, for 
we have enjoyed it all with infinite 
delight. Those who have been there a 
great' deal, however, know that it is not 
true that the Riviera is all sunshine. 

We thank, our correspondents, and 
would be glad to change places with them 
for some months of the year. For the 
other months no country on the Earth 
would draw us out- of England. 

Continued from the previous column 
after Shakespeare had settled 1 in pros¬ 
perity at Stratford carries the sonnet¬ 
writing period clear out of the time when 
he was writing in Such a style. And, 
besides, the Sonnets about his young 
friend tell clearly of the passage of 
three years, which, dating from 1607, 
would be a full year beyond the time 
when the Sonnets had been pirated 
and published as we now have them. 

The Saffron Walden commonplace 
book, based on the letters W, H., is 
just the kind of production that might 
be expected to appear on the market 
for book collectors. 


HOUSES AT THE ZOO 

New Homes for Old 
•Friends 

ROOM FOR LITTLE HIPPO 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

As the Zoo’s busy season begins at 
Easter the finishing touches are now 
being added to the alterations and 
repairs that have been carried out in 
the Gardens during the slack winter 
months when few people visit London’s 
great menagerie. 

For the last few years the Zoo has 
always had one new feature ready , for 
its spring visitors, and this year’s 
improvement is a new aviary for small 
birds. This aviary is the old reptile 
house, but the interior of the building 
is so altered that it is almost unrecog¬ 
nisable. It no longer contains a num¬ 
ber . of small dens; the partitions 
between many of the compartments 
have been pulled down so that cages 
large enough for birds to fly in could be 
made ; and the pond where the alliga¬ 
tors used to live has been taken away 
to make room for a large centre aviary. 
Several of the cages have communicat¬ 
ing outdoor aviaries, and the house has 
been wired for artificial sunshine, palms 
and vines being used as decoration. It 
is hoped that this new house will be 
opened early in March. 

A Covered Courtyard 

The new aviary,.however, is not the 
only improvement at the Zoo. The 
Main Gate has been pulled down to be 
replaced by a new entrance with twice 
as many turnstiles ; the style of the 
architecture of the new entrance is the 
same as that of the new Reptile House, 
and inside the gates there is to be a 
covered courtyard with a pergola round 
it where visitors may wait in comfort 
for their friends on wet days. 

The Hippopotamus House is also 
being enlarged, so that the baby hippo, 
Jimmie, .will not have to be sold. For 
the benefit of this little animal and any 
brothers and sisters he may have a new 
pond and sleeping apartment are being 
made—very necessary additions be¬ 
cause, although his parents are now 
reconciled, Jimmie cannot share a pond 
with them, and therefore he cati only 
have a swim when Bob and Joan are 
shut up in their sleeping den. 

For the first time in the history of the' 
Zoo the tapirs are to have a house to 
themselves. The white elephant has 
said good-bye to the menagerie, so the 
house which was built for him two years 
ago is now vacant; as the tapirs are 
scattered about the Gardens, and not 
seen to advantage, the albino’s abode is 
to become a Tapir House. 


THINGS SAID 

Tittle-tattle is the curse of this parish. 

A Gloucestershire vicar 
This morning I fastened up over fifty 
buttons. A medical man 

I have seen ten perambulators outside, 
a public-house. A clergyman at Folkestone 
I cannot make money because T 
cannot make the weather. 

North London navvy 

At the British Industries Fair German 
padlocks" are used for locking up the 
stalls. Mr. Barton Jayne 

I wish some power would banish the 
hideous toys and dolls foisted on 
innocent children. Sir Frank Dick see 

We have a large number of miners 
receiving less after working cvery^ day 
than they would get if unemployed. 

Northumberland Mining Board 
Of the 40,000 ■ animals daily 

slaughtered in this country for food 
nine in ten are done to death by bar¬ 
barous methods. Major Lionel Hanington 
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SHALL 2 L O SAY 
WHAT IT LIKES? 

A WORD FOR SIR JOHN 
- REITH 

Thoughtless Criticism of the 
B.B.C. and Its Charter 

PARLIAMENT’S DULL SPEECHES 

It was probably only in jest that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested 
the other night that political parties 
should be allowed to have their copy of 
the Children’s Hour, a nightly hour in 
which to broadcast controversial matter 
to the listening public, but the question 
as to whether speeches or plays tending 
to arouse violent feeling should be trans¬ 
mitted by the B.B.C. is being fiercely 
debated. 

The problem is not so easy of solution 
as some of the disputants imagine. 
Complete freedom might produce effects 
the opposite of those imagined by its 
advocates, and even tend to lessen 
rather than increase the popularity of 
wireless. The B.B.C. is most awkwardly 
placed in the matter. It is not allowed 
to permit the transmission of con¬ 
troversial matter in politics, in religion, 
or in industrial questions. It is allowed 
no discretion. 

An Unreasonable Attack 

Yet advocates of contentious matter 
in speech and drama assail it for 
loyally complying with the terms of 
its charter. It would be as reasonable 
to denounce a policeman for not per¬ 
mitting breaches of the law which he is 
sworn to uphold. 

The analogy is not so extravagant as 
it might at first sight appear. Sir John 
Reith, who as Director-General of the 
B.B.C. is responsible for the entire 
conduct of our broadcasting, and is the 
brain and heart of the whole gigantic 
enterprise, has been furiously assailed 
simply because he has loyally discharged 
his duty to the Government and refused, 
when called upon to adjudicate, to 
permit the broadcasting of a play which | 
seemed to him and his staff to con¬ 
travene the regulations. 

The Best Broadcast Service 

The C.N., as its readers know, does 
nbt always- see eye to eye with the 
B.B.C., and has given utterance to 
views which may have been thought 
unduly critical and sweeping. Be that 1 
as it may, in the case of an onslaught 
such as this upon the work ajid judg¬ 
ment of a great servant of the State 
there cannot be two opinions in the 
minds of unbiased observers. 

As matters stand we are not. to have 
controversy over the wireless, therefore 
we should steadfastly support Sir John 
Reith in abiding by the regulations. 
Passionately interested in the work he, 
directs, living for it with all the ardour 
of an enthusiast and the knowledge of 
an expert, he is rightly proud of the 
wonders wrought by his staff and of the 
fact that he gives us incomparably the 
best broadcast service in the world.* 

Making Wireless Unpopular 

As to controversial speeches, already 
storms of ignoble abuse of the B.B.C. 
have been aroused by the talks included 
in the programmes. To add political 
speeches, the angry recriminations of 
parties, the woeful* bitterness of sects, 
would soon make wireless intolerable to 
the multitude. The average Parlia¬ 
mentary debate is profoundly dull; 
many of the speeches read well after 
they are trimmed, pruned, and jointed 
together by skilled journalists, but as 
delivered they sound heavy,' sprawling, 
helpless, and sorely in need ■ of an 
editor. Personally the C.N. has no 
desire to hear them at its own fireside. 


LONDON’S BIGGEST HOSPITAL 



A fine ward in the London Hospital 



Artificial sunlight for children 



An X-ray photograph of a toy bicycle A drawing of the hospital in the 

in a child’s throat • bad old days 



The gloomy hospital of 1803 

Every fifth year since 1896 Lord Knutsford, who is 73, has appealed for funds for the 
London Hospital, the biggest of all the hospitals, and now he has made what he says may be 
his last appeal, as .told on page 2. These pictures give an interesting comparison between 
the up-to-date London Hospital and the crude London Hospital of a century or more ago. 


THE VIGIL OF THE 
ROVER SCOUT 

OUR NEW ORDER OF 
KNIGHTHOOD 

Revival of a Beautiful Custom 
of Old Times 

THE CLEAN PAGE 

When there is a good and pure heart 
in a movement its outward forms can 
never be too dignified. 

Therefore we welcome the idea of the 
Chief Scout for a form of ceremony 
which might be adopted when a Rover 
Scout is admitted to the brotherhood. 
It is a very attractive idea, most of all 
because it reminds us that Rover Scouts 
are the knights of the modern world, 
and we are as much in need of champions 
of the right as ever we were. 

The ceremony is divided into two 
parts, the Vigil and the Investiture, 
and it is intended to be used both by 
Scouts who are becoming Rovers and 
by candidates new to the movement. 

The Presentation Ceremony 

The candidate has two Rovers as 
his sponsors, introducing him to the 
troop. On the night of the ceremony of 
presentation these two must take their 
friend to a place apart, preferably a 
chapel, where he can sit in silence for 
half an hour and think about the trust 
that is to be laid on him and his own 
fitness for it. During this vigil the two 
Rovers must see that he is not disturbed. 

The candidate has been given by his 
leader a few ideas to concentrate on 
during this quiet spell. He has been 
shown the Chief Scout’s little book, 
which contains some questions to help 
him to find out what he has been doing 
with his life and what he intends to do 
irrthe future so that the years may not 
slip uselessly by. He is reminded that 
Service is the ideal of the Rover Scouts, 
that Service means sacrifice and that 
the reward of sacrifice is true happiness. 

The Investiture 

When the Vigil is over the Investiture 
begins. All the Rovers are gathered 
together in a room in which is a table 
covered with a St. George’s Cross. On 
the table stand a jug of water, a basin, 
and a napkin. The two sponsors lead 
the candidate to the table and stand one ' 
on either hand ; the Rover Leader faces 
them across the flag. 

The Leader asks questions for the can¬ 
didate to answer about his intentions and 
his ideals. Presently the Leader says ; 

In ancient times it was the custom of 
those about to become knights to be laved 
with water, in token of the washing away 
of past misdeeds and as a sign that they 
were determined to begin afresh with a 
clean page. Are you willing to give such 
a sign here in the presence of us all ? 

The candidate replies that he is ready. 
Then he puts his hands together over 
the basin. One of the Rovers pours 
water over them, the other dries them. 
The Rover Mate gives the candidate a 
Union Jack or the Troop Flag. He holds 
it with his left hand and makes the Scout 
sign with his right. Then he says to the 
assembled company that he has promised 
on his honour that he will do his best 
to do his duty to God and the King, 
to help other people at all times, to 
obey the Scout Law. 

The Rover’s Knot 

No sooner has he said this than the 
Rover Leader takes him by the left 
hand and gives him a smart tap on the 
left shoulder, saying : 

I trust you on your honour to keep your 
promise , and give you the buffet which the, 
knights of old received to remind you, cj; 
it did them , that you have one tender poifit, 
namely , your Honour ; nothing should be 
more quickly felt than an imputation 
against your Honour. 

The Leader then gives the new Rover, 
his hat and badges and fastens on his 
shoulder the Rover's knot. 
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THE EXTRA DAY 
THIS YEAR 

QUEER THINGS THAT 
HAPPEN 

A Calendar Curiosity and Some 
of its Consequences 

GAINERS AND LOSERS 

The coming of Leap Year, with its 
extra day added to the 365, makes some* 
curious variations in our ordinary 
arrangements. 

People with fixed incomes paid quar¬ 
terly or monthly have to keep them¬ 
selves a day longer on the same money, 
while those on weekly usages are un-' 
affected—except that they have a double 
chance of pay-day coming 53 times 
instead of 52. times in the same year! 
And, of course, the same is true the 
other way round about rent day. ‘ ~ 

Then, again, while holders of shares 
with fixed interest are a day to the bad 
ordinary shareholders may hope for the 
added profits of an extra day’s business. 

More Sermons and More Collections 

So, too, in the world of wrongdoers, 
people sent to prison for a week or 
14 days are unaffected, w T hile those 
whose sentences run to a year or more 
must serve the extra day. Season-ticket 
holders score if their tickets run for a 
quarter or more (and in February if they 
run for a month), but they have to pay 
as usual for weekly seasons. 

This particular Leap Year has its own 
particular anomalies in addition to all 
these from the fact that the year 
began on a Sunday. Clergymen must 
preach on 53 Sundays instead of the 
ordinary 52, and the number of collec¬ 
tions will be increased in the same 
proportion. Of course that might also 
happen, in an ordinary year, but leap 
year doubles its chances of happening. 

The Financial Aspect 

Because this year will end on a 
Monday bankers making loans to the 
end of the year will have to give credit 
for two days more than if it had been 
an ordinary year,-when the loan would 
have been repayable on the Saturday. 
At least 80 million pounds more will 
pass through the Clearing House of the 
London bankers this year owing to the 
extra day. 

There will be five million pounds’ 
worth of extra imports and exports, and 
the extra receipts from Customs and 
Excise, postal services, stamp duties, and 
so on, will amount to nearly a million. 

Altogether the extra day will make a 
difference of about 120 million pounds 
to State and individual interests in 
Great Britain. 

Finally, 26,000 people will celebrate 
their birthday on February 29, the first 
they have had for four years, poor things. 

MASTER OF THE 
MERCHANT NAVY 
The Prince’s New Title 

The British Mercantile Marine and the 
Prince of Wales have received a new 
honour together. 

The Prince has been appointed by 
the King to be Master of the Merchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets, and the King, 
in announcing the appointment, says 
he has made it in recognition of the 
splendid service which the Merchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets have rendered 
to the Empire for many centuries, in 
peace and in war. 

We all love a sailor, and we shall all 
be pleased at this graceful compliment 
which the King and his heir- have paid 
to the members of a noble and self- 
sacrificing calling. 


A OUEEN OF LONG 
AGO 

TRAGEDY OF 3000 B.C. 

A Pitiful Scene in the City of 
Abraham 

THE LATEST DISCOVERY 

Tragedy mingles with the magnifi¬ 
cence of those days of 5000 years ago 
which are yielding up the secrets of Ur 
of the Chaldees to Mr. Leonard Woolley 
and the other excavators in Babylonia. 

The power and riches of this city 
which Abraham knew and left have 
already-been disclosed. Gold and jewels 
and statuary .have been found in pro¬ 
fusion, but the costliest finds were about 
the places of the dead. 

Richest of all were the treasures of 
forgotten-kings. Most tragic were those 
about the burial-place of Queen Shub- 
Ad of the Suinerians. Thieves had 
rifled the tomb of her husband many 
centuries ago, but the body of the 
Queen had been left in peace, still in 
the cloak she wore in death. The bead- 
work, the fringe of dangling golden 
rings, the pins of gold and lapis lazuli 
that fastened it to the shoulder, are 
still where those who buried her left 
them. On the dead Queen’s head was 
a wig coiled with gold ribbon, sur¬ 
mounted by wreaths of golden mulberry 
leaves and of flowers richly inlaid with 
lapis lazuli.., 

A Grim Sacrifice 

That was the treasure that neither 
moths have corrupted nor thieves have 
broken in to steal. 

But about the Queen are relics of 
the most cruel superstition. Six senti¬ 
nels to guard her on her way to the 
Kingdom of the Dead lie at the entrance 
to the tomb. The Queen’s ladies, 
eleven in number, had been killed so 
that they might accompany her and 
testify to her importance. There are 
many others who were sacrificed at this 
frightful entombment. It is a sight to 
move to pity and to wonderment. 

But to archaeologists the interest of 
it overtops the tragedy of its story, 
because it shows that the Sumerians, 
like the Egyptians, followed the practice 
of sending human beings to accompany 
dead kings on their way. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

A club has been started at Romford 
by which dog licences can be bought at 
2d. a week. 

The two parties of Liverpool work¬ 
men boring a roadway tunnel under the 
Mersey expect to meet in a few w r eeks. 

The Russian Government printed 
74 million copies of books last year, 
with 4000 different titles. 

Easter Blooms at Skegness 

A quarter of a million spring flowers 
are expected to bloom at Easter in 
Skegness. 

An Unexpected Caller 

A cow walked into a women’s hair¬ 
dressing saloon at Wolverhampton the 
other day. 

Italy’s New Anthem 

The Italian broadcasting station has 
substituted the Mussolini Hymn for the 
Royal Anthem at the close of its pro¬ 
gramme. 

The Warmest Spot 

During the recent cold weather a hen 
found that the warmest spot in the farm¬ 
yard was on the back of the bull, and 
perched there all through the night ! 

The World’s Oldest M.P. 

The oldest senator in the world, 
Senator Dessaulles, has been presented 
with his portrait by the Canadian 
Senate, in which he sits as a centenarian. 

Worksop’s Good Name 

Worksop, in Notts, is the latest 
addition to the list of towns that are 
keeping their good name by refusing 
greyhound tracks. 


A SHOWER OF 
PRECIOUS STONES 

Remarkable Storm in 
Australia 

THE RED DUST THAT BLEW 
A THOUSAND MILES 

On the last night of the old year an 
extraordinary reddish-drab sky overhung 
the city of Melbourne. 

The air w^as oppressive and birds 
fluttered wildly here and there. Just 
after eight o’clock a heavy storm broke 
and the strong winds were interspersed 
with ‘^red rain.” This red rain, which 
fell for only a short time, discoloured 
everything. A sticky. quality about it 
made it cling to clothes, cars, and 
windows, and it covered every leaf and 
plant. The morning found everything 
tinged with red, and it was found that 
only a strong force of water would 
remove it from plant leaves and from 
flowers. Many gardens looked ruined, 
and in cases where it was impossible to 
wash off the red deposit the plants have 
suffered severely. , 

Gem-Laden Rain 

This red rain has been analysed, and 
in it were found fine sand, tiny particles 
of gems such as garnet, opal, olivine, 
augite, felspar, tremolite, quartz, epi- 
dote, and limonite. The sticky nature 
of the rain is ascribed to plant specks, 
which must have been whipped up from 
the surface of pools by the wind. The 
red dust itself had been carried from 
the heart of Australia, more than a 
thousand miles away. 

Melbourne is not unused to dust 
storms, and the wonder of the clouds of 
dust whirling from the desert to the 
heart of the city has almost ceased to be 
a wonder; but this was the first time 
the storm-wind brought particles of 
jewels and plants along with it. 


HAPPY DAYS 
The Acrobat Who Lost Them 

Sometimes in listening to the wireless 
we may think how strange it is that 
someone sitting alone by a microphone 
in London or some other station should 
be able to set a laugh going in a hun¬ 
dred thousand homes. 

The best of clowns on the stage can 
only make a few hundred people laugh, 
yet there are clowns like the Fratellini 
Brothers, who keep a laugh travelling 
like a rippling wave all over Europe as 
they travel from country to country of 
the Continent. 

They have just been to Florence for 
the first time, keeping the Florentines 
in a roar; and the C.N. was particu¬ 
larly interested in hearing an account 
of them because last November we 
published a little story by a French lady 
about someone connected with them. 

The Tram Conductor’s Story 

This someone, oddly enough, she met 
in Florence. He was a tram conductor 
who surprised her by replying to her 
question in French, and who surprised 
her again by saying that he could speak 
English and Danish and German, and 
a little Spanish as well. 

Another day she met him again on 
the tram, and he told her his sad little 
story. He had once been an acrobat, 
and before the Great War had travelled 
with the joyous Fratellini troupe since 
he was a little lad eight years old. 

The war came ; he lost his hard-won 
skill as an acrobat in the trenches. 
There was nothing for him to do when he 
came out but to take thankfully the 
best job he could find, which was that of 
a tram conductor. But oh ! the happy 
days that were gone when he worked 
with the Fratellinis all over Europe. 

So we are sure that, at any rate, the 
famous clowns would have one excited 
Florentine in their audience. We hope 
he enjoyed his evening. - ■’ -- 
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CHANGING JAPAN 

Power Passing to the 
People 

PARTIES AND POLITICS 

The Japanese General Election,re¬ 
minds iis that Japan is taking another 
long step on the road to democracy. 

She has multiplied her electorate by 
three in establishing manhood suffrage, 
and now the first election under the new 
franchise has been taking place. 

We may look calmly on temporary 
set-backs in Italy and Spain when a 
great nation like Japan is still pressing 
forward. It is a bold step to have taken. 
When a great Japanese emperor set up 
a parliament to advise him half a century 
ago he left the real control still in the 
hands of a body of noble Elder States¬ 
men, but the people’s voice, once heard, 
has come more and more, as in Britain, 
to be the real.power in the land. 

The Elder Statesmen having gradually 
been removed by death, and their places 
not filled, there is now only one of them 
left. Slowly but surely Prime Ministers 
and Cabinets, at first the creation of 
these wise old mop, have come to look 
elsewhere for the source of tlieir authority 
and power. It has' been a quiet and 
peaceful revolution, crowned by this 
change which gives to the whole people, 
or at least to the male half of it, the 
right to speak for the nation. - 

Rival Claims 

It does not seem likely that the 
elections will bring any very startling 
changes. Political parties are not yet 
divided as in Europe ; they appear to 
be little more than groups of rival 
politicians • and their followers, each 
claiming to be better able to serve the 
nation than the others. The party in 
office at the moment, the Seiyukai, 
claims to be the party of positive 
policies, the party which gets things 
done ; no doubt the party it drove out 
of offic^ a few months ago, the Minseito, 
denies- the claim and makes the same 
claim for itself. 

The tilings the Seiyukai want to get 
done are such things as railway and 
harbour improvements, colonisation of 
the sparsely-inhabited northern island, 
land purchase, and so on. They are all 
excellent things to do, but they will have 
to be paid for. It will be interesting to 
see what the taxpayers say to them. 

DESTRUCTION OF A 
CAPITAL 

A Mountain Torrent Conies 
Rushing Down 

We usually associate disaster from 
floods with'low-lying lands, but moun¬ 
tain torrents can come down the heights 
working terrible havoc. 

News reaches us of the overwhelming 
of the small Brazilian town of Dia- 
mantina, 3700 feet above sea - level 
among the uplands some 300 miles north 
of Rio de Janeiro, with the destruction 
of a thousand of its houses, making 
3000 people homeless—a third of its 
whole population. 

Diamantina, as its name suggests, is 
the headquarters. of Brazilian diamond 
mining, started some 200 years ago. It 
stands on a hill slope above a small 
river where diamond washing w^as once 
carried on, and on the plain above. 
Doubtless it was the hillside dwellings 
| that were overwhelmed. 

South Africa elbowed Brazilian dia¬ 
monds out of the chief place in the 
world’s markets many years ago, and now 
produces over 98 per cent of the world’s 
supply, and Diamantina has had to turn 
to other sources of livelihood, such as 
cotton, rubber, cigars, and leather. 
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NEW WORK FOR AIRMEN 
Aeroplanes are now being used 
in Alaska and the Yukon to 
help in herding the vast num¬ 
bers of reindeer kept on the 
big stock farms there. 


Mm 



STUDIES IN GREENLAND 
An Oxford University expedi¬ 
tion is to go to Greenland 
to explore a region on its 
south-west coast and study its 
vegetation and animal life. 


ICE LESS SURE 
At this season the ice on Lake | 
Baikal often cracks with a loud , 
report like a gun and it is not 
safe to drive across it except 1 
in daylight. 


FISHERMEN’S LUCK 
Herrings recently en¬ 
tered Aabenraa Fiord, 
Jutland, in such num¬ 
bers that according to 
the fishermen an oar 
struck into a shoal 
stood up. Half a million 
pounds of fish were 
taken daily. 


ATLANTIC 


Within this belt the:- ^COCOA, 

Sun is overhead ai 
noon this week ft 

Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Upper Egypt and East India. 

Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West Indies, 
Egypt, India, and Japan. Cocoa. West Indies, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela. Pepper. India. 

Linseed (and oil seeds generally). India. 

Cotton. India. Flax. Egypt. 

Maize. Tanganyika. Tobacco. India. 


A BIGGER NILE DAM 
The Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment is considering the 
question of raising the 
Assouan Dam by seven 
feet, which would double 
the amount of water 
which the reservoit 
could hold. 


WEALTH FROM COFFEE 
The rich Brazilian State of Sao 
Paulo is estimated to have 
exported last year 10,170,000 
sacks of coffee, worth about 
£44,600,000, an increase of 
'nearly a million sacks.; 



WATER IN A DRY LAND 
A geologist has found import¬ 
ant supplies of artesian water 
in Namaqualand, an arid and 
desolate country which has an 
average annual rainfall of only 
four inches. 


DRAINING A LAKE 
It is proposed to drain Lake 
Albert, near the mouth of the 
great Murray River, as it is 
thought excellent crops could 
be grown in its bed. 


QUEEN MABEL 
C.N. Reader’s Distinction 

Last September there was a com¬ 
petition for a railway girl to be chosen 
Railway Queen by a Committee of 
Selection, and they chose Mabel Kit son, 
of Colwall near Malvern, whose father is 
a signalman there, on the Great Western 
tine. Mabel was crowned queen by Sir 
Ralph Wedgwood, the General Manager 
of the L.N.E.R. 

The great railways are recognising the 
choice of y her in very pleasant ways. 
Mabel is a scholar and a prefect in 
Ledbury Grammar School, and recently, 
when the school went on a visit to the 
Great Western Works at Swindon, 
where the fine King George engines of 
that line are built, she was received 
in the nicest way, shown over the works 
with the .headmaster, and was even 
allowed to drive a locomotive on the 
testing machine. 

Queen Mabel has also, by the courtesy 
of Sir Josiah Stamp, the General Manager 
of the L.M.S., been taken on the longest 
non-stop run in the world by the Royal 
Scot from London to Carlisle, and she 
is promised a run to the Highlands of 
Scotland by the L.N.E.R. 

Clearly it is worth while to be chosen 
^as Railway Queen, and we congratulate 
"Mabel Kitson (who is one of our readers) 
oil her fortunate, interesting, and in¬ 
structive experiences. 


ALL THE WORLD TALKING 

All the different countries of the 
world are beginning to talk to each 
other through the continually extending 
telephone services. 

The whole of the United States and 
Cuba are now able to talk with Brus¬ 
sels and Antwerp. England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, and Austria are 
already linked up with the American 
Continent by wireless, and it is only a 
question of time before British and 
American conversation with Australia 
will be an everyday matter. 


A- BOX OF MISCHIEF 
Monkey Hunt on a Liner 

The monotony of the sea trip to West 
Africa was broken on the liner Appam 
the other day by a monkey hunt which 
lasted a whole week. 

Among the passengers were 40 young 
monkeys, travelling in three boxes. 
One of them escaped, and it was de¬ 
cided to transfer them to the ship’s live¬ 
stock room, but for some reason the 
, livestock room proved even less safe 
than the boxes, and the whole 40 got 
out, scattering all over the ship. 

Up the masts, on to the bridge, into 
the wireless room, and down into the 
depths of the ship they fled. Officers, 
crew, and passengers gave chase, but 
it was a whole week before they were 
all rounded up. 

Then, when the recaptured troop was 
counted, it miraculously numbered 44 
instead of 40 ! It is supposed that a 
mistake' was made in the number 
of monkeys shipped. 

WHY THE SHIP STOPPED 
The Captain, the Clown, and 
the Dog 

Francesco Fratellini, of the famous 
clown troupe known all over France, 
has a. favourite dog which travels 
everywhere with the circus. It is not 
a star turn but it is Francesco’s friend, 
and he was nearly frantic the other day 
when it seemed that the dog would be 
lost to him. ■' 

It was when they were leaving Riga, 
and the dog fell overboard. “ Stop the 
ship ! ” cried Francesco. But the 
captain growled, “ We can’t stop to 
pick up a dog ! ” 

“ That’s your idea, is it ? ” cried 
Francesco, and plunged into the water. 

“ Man overboard ! ” was the cry. 
The ship had to. stop—and the dog and 
its master were saved. 


TOMMY KNOWS 
Giving Up Beer in the Army 

There are two very significant facts 
in the annual report of the ‘Director- 
General of the Army Medical Services. 

Here is the first: 

“ The soldier of today having to a 
very large extent given up the * con¬ 
sumption of alcohol, beer and other 
intoxicating beverages have been re¬ 
placed by cocoa and coffee or other soft 
drinks.” * 

And here is the second : 

“ The invaliding and constantly sick 
rates show further reductions. The 
number of men constantly in hospital 
for the more common diseases averaged 
1146 in 1926 and 1218 in 1925. The 
number of working days lost to the 
Army at home on this account was 
421,500 in 1926 and 444,500 in 1925.” 

Tommy knows what is good for him I 

PAY BY STAMP 
A Town and Its Rates 

There are many grown-up people who 
find it hard work to save enough money 
to pay rates and taxes when they become 
due, and the Corporation of Stoke-on- 
Trent has adopted a good idea to help 
them as far as local rates are concerned. 

A card is given to each ratepayer with 
spaces for postage stamps to be put on, 
week by week, till the card is full and 
the collector comes and takes it away. 

It is suggested that the Same thing 
might be done for income-tax payers, 
on the ground that it is easier to pay 
small sums at frequent intervals than a 
large sum now and again. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Assouan.Ahs-swahn 

Baikal . . .. . . . .By-kahl 

Diamantina . De-ah-mafjp-te-nah 
Namaqualand Nah-mah-kwah-land 
Rio de Janeiro Re-o Da Zhah-na-ro 
San Diego .... -Sahn De-a-go 


HOW MANY HERONS 
HAVE WE? 

Jolly Little British Census 

Three years hence we shall again be 
taking a census of the inhabitants of 
every house in Britain; this year a 
humbler task is to be undertaken—a 
census of the inhabitants of every heron 
nest in Britain. 

It is wearisome work to plod from 
door to door collecting census papers 
from human beings, but outside London 
and a few other towns most people’s 
front doors are on the ground level. 
Herons build their homes in high tree- 
tops, and they will not fly down with 
neatly - filled papers for the census- 
takers ; each tree must be climbed and 
the number of inhabitants of each nest 
must be personally ascertained ! 

The census is the private enterprise 
of Mr. H. F. Witherby and his splendid 
band of ornithologists, and it is a 
stupendous task. So many birds in 
every hundred will be ringed, and much 
new knowledge of the ways of herons is 
hoped for as a result. 

In the last 20 yeats Mr. Witherby and 
his friends have ringed 200,000 birds, 
including 22,000 song thrushes, 13,000 
starlings, 14,000 swallows, 12,000 black¬ 
head gulls, and 8000 lapwings. 


THE LOCUSTS THAT PASSED BY 

It is a very ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. 

The advance of a mighty host of 
locusts from the Sudan had been 
heralded in Jerusalem many months 
before they came, and at last they 
reached Wady Musa, near Petra, in 
Transjordania, and Palestine mobilised 
her forces to resist the invasion. 

Then suddenly a great wind saved 
Palestine, rising in the north-east so 
powerfully that the invaders were swept 
back into the desert of Sinai. There, 
by the myriad, they died of starvation, 
unwept, unhenoured, and unsung. 
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A Day to Spare " 

LIaving a day to spare, the 
* * calendar maker of old time 
took it away from February 
and gave it to August in honour 
of his Emperor Augustus. What 
are we to do with our day to 
spare this year ? 

We can hardly give it to the 
King, for he shares it with us ; 1 
nor can we hand it over to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
like that good poor man who, 
hearing that someone had given 
half a million to reduce the 
National Debt, sent a ten-shilling 
note for the same purpose. 

Yet there are plenty of things 
that could be done with this 
extra day If only we could split 
it up into handy lengths to use 
when we liked, we might always 
have five minutes to spare, and 
never be late for school or ever 
miss a train. Or, if we could 
take it where we liked as well 
as when we wanted it, we might 
slip away to spend half an hour 
of it basking in the sunshine on a 
hill in Kent. 

These are idle fancies ; but, 
putting them regretfully aside, 
is there no way in which we can 
put our extra day to work ? 
Even an ordinary day is a pre¬ 
cious thing. Suppose every one 
of us was to give one working 
day to the hospitals 7 They 
would need no more appeals for 
funds ; even Lord Knutsford and 
his London Hospital would be 
satisfied, for, he would be over¬ 
loaded with half-crowns, and 
there would be funds enough 
to set up London Hospitals in 
every big town. The gift-day 
would earn untold interest, for 
it would prolong the days of 
thousands of poor sick people. 

Perhaps this also must be put 
down as a fancy. Yet we must 
not quite give up hoping, for 
quite ordinary days sometimes 
become converted into great days. 
November i r has become Armis¬ 
tice Day, when the hearts of 
the hardest people are softened 
and the thought of Peace lies 
like a blessing on the world. 
There are many other established 
days in the lives of nations, often 
carrying messages of hope and 
pleasant things. 

This modest extra day of 
February, which comes to us 
once in four years, can hardly 
hope to array itself with these 
shining ones ; but there it is for 
us all, and we can do what we 
like with it.' Can zve not make 
of it our own private Thanks¬ 
giving Day ? Can we not on this 
day do a few more kindly things ? 
Can we not on this spare day 
bend our thoughts and energies, 
however slight, to making the 
world a more peaceful and neigh¬ 
bourly place to live in ? It is 
given to us for something : shall 
we give it to the World and to 
the Future, to God and Life and 
all Mankind ? 


In the Old Days 

good friend of the C.N. who has 
been reading the life of Mr. 
Keir Hardie, who started the Labour 
Party in Parliament in the days when 
most of the world was laughing at it 
and he was alone, at Westminster, calls 
our attention to a very interesting fact. 
As other Labour men came slowly into 
Parliament Mr. Keir Hardie formed a 
Party, and one of the conditions of 
membership was that no member 
should drink alcohol inside the House. 

No other Party ever made such a 
vow—and no Party at all, we regret 
to say, has kept it. 

© 

The Museum That Nobody Knows 

Jt is interesting to know that the 

Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington had its record number 
of visitors last year, within a few 
hundreds of 570,000. 

It is thought that probably the 
advertisement given to the museum 
when the great elephant stuck fast in 
the doorway is largely responsible, 
but we think it is due also to the 
attractiveness of the museum itself 
and the growing interest of the public 
in our national possessions. 

May we hope that the Record Office 
Museum, to which visitors are con¬ 
stantly going without being able to 
get in, will take note of the experience 
of South Kensington ? It is a thousand 
pities that so fine a place, with all the 
wonderful interest crammed within 
its walls, should remain the least- 
known museum in London. 

The policy of the Open Door has 
paid our cathedrals ; . it pays South 
Kensington ; it is the only sane policy 
few? our great collections. Yet the 
door of the Record Office Museum 
remains obstinately-shut against-the 
public except for two hours a day. It 
is still, therefore, the Museum That 
Nobody Knows. 

© 

More Leather and Less Petrol 

very good and prosperous friend 
of ours has half-retired. He has 
worked hard for his money; now lie 
will let his money work for him. 

But he still comes up to Fleet Street 
to see the wheels go round; all that 
has happened seems to be that he 
comes up when he likes, and comes a 
little more slowly. He uses more 
leather and less petrol, and he sees 
more. “ I know every bird in . St. 
James's Park,” he said the other day. 

It is something he did not know 
when he was making more money, 
and, if the truth were known, we 
believe he would rather^be out with 
the birds than in his paper mills. 

© 

Undertake nothing without due con- 
sideratioih^md without some definite 
aim; and have no other aim but the 
good of society. Marcus Aurelius 


The Charabanc 

|t seems interesting to bring together 
these items on the charabanc, 
both from the same day's news. 

We are soon to have the spectacle of 
charabancs capable of a speed of 55 
miles an hour let loose on the Long 
distance routes from London. 

. Manchester Guardian 
Get rid of the charabancs and our 
villages will cease to be troubled; we 
shall get back to the times when we can 
all live happily together . 

A Dorking magistrate 

m 

Tip-Cat 

J^ast year's telephone calls are said to 
have totalled 553 , 534 , 371 . But it 
may be only a wrong number. 

Q 

Ton. musical correspondent: Yes, it 
is generally thought that music 
which quavers needs a rest. 

0 

NJewspater headline: - A policeman 
artist. Sure to have an arresting style. 
0 

Another headline : * Woman jumps 
100 feet. Well, it's leap year. 

0 ' 

There are so many Acts of Parliament, 
Says a speaker, that we don’t know 
where we are. No 
matter, they al¬ 
ways manage to 
find us. 

□ 

The only way for 
a pedestrian 
to save himself is 
tQ become a 
motorist. 

0 

Mussolini de- 
dares that 
wisdom comes 
with age. Glad he 
is looking forward 
hopefully. 

0 

g C H O O L MASTER 
asks : What 
has become of the 
small boy who used to take your watch 
to pieces to find how it worked ? Well, 
of course, he was always asking for it. 

0 

A dv ice from a lady novelist: Don’t 
let your house bully you. If it does 
you can soon shut it up. 

0 

There will be practically no change, we 
are told, in men’s clothes this spring. 
Then why go on giving them pockets ? 

0 

A saxophone player has been told the 
proper place for him to play is on 
.Salisbury Plain. Hp asks for bread and 
they would give him Stonehenge. 

Better and Better 

W E have today a far larger popu¬ 
lation better fed, better housed, 
better clothed, better insured, better 
protected against violence and disease, 
better transported, better amused, than 
before the war. Mr. Winston Churchill 

m 

The Younger Generation 
This generation may think they have 
found a new- liberty, but they 
have not found any way of evading the 
old penalties. That is the bitter thing 
about life ; life does not forgive. 

Mr. J. A. R. Cairns 


Myself 

have to live with myself, and so 
I want to be fit for myself to 
know; 

I want to be able as the days go by 
Always to look myself straight in 
the eye; 

I don’t want to stand with the 
setting Sun 

And hate myself for the things 
I have done. 

J don’t want to keep on the 
cupboard shelf 

A lot of secrets about myself, 
And fool myself, as I come and go, 
Into thinking that nobody else 
will know 

The kind of man that I really am. 
I don’t want to dress iityself in 
sham. 

T want to go forth with my 
head erect ; 

I want to deserve all men’s respect. 
But here in the struggle for fame 
and pelf 

I want to be able to like myself ; 
I .don’t want to look at myself 
and know 

I’m bluster and bluff and empty 
show.' 

\ can never hide myself from me ; 

I see what others may never see; 
I know what others may never 
know ; 

I can never fool myself ; and so 
Whatever happens, I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscience free. 

Edward Guest 
American Journalist 

. © 

A Prayer From the East 

Creator of life and light, 

We bless Thee this day for the beauty 
of the world, 

For sunshine and flowers, storm cloud 
and starry night, 

For the radiance of dawn and the glow 
of sunset. 

We thank Thee for physical joy, 

For the ecstasy of swift motion, 

For deep water to swim in, 

For the goodly smell of rain on dry 
ground, 

For hills to climb, and hard work to do, 
For all skill of hand and eye, 

For music that lifts our hearts in 
one breath to heaven, 

For the hand grasp of a friend, 

For the gracious loveliness ohchildren. 

For all these, Thy sacraments of beauty 
and joy, 

We thank Thee, our Lord and our God. 

Amen. 

© . 

Trust One Another 

The advantage to mankind of being 
able to trust one another penetrates 
into every crevice and cranny of 
human life. John Stuart Mill 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
HE blackbird began singing earlier 
than usual this year. 

Qur January exports were nearly 
£5 >000,000 above last years. 
Qver 800,000 young people in Eng¬ 
land spend their evenings in edu¬ 
cating themselves. 

Qne-fiftii of the British people have 
now bought or are buying their 
own houses. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If spinning makes 
the cotton reel 
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A CRY FOR JUSTICE 
IN TURKEY 

HIGH OFFICIAL ON HIS 
TRIAL 

The Beginning of Something 
Very Like a Revolution 

STORY OF THE OLD DAYS 

An extraordinary thing is happening 
in Turkey : a high official has been put 
on trial for dishonesty ! 

He is Ihsari Bey, the late Minister of 
Marine, a post which in England we 
should call First Lord of the Admiralty* 
He is charged, together with 13 other 
men, with robbery connected with 
naval contracts, and is indicted on 
various counts, some of which involve 
sentence of death in case of conviction. 

Let us hope Ihsan Bey may prove 
himself entirely innocent. The event, 
however, cannot be passed over, for it 
is practically a revolution in the public 
life of Turkey. Nowhere in the past 
has official dishonesty been igore ram¬ 
pant, but never before in the history 
of the Turkish nation has a Cabinet Min¬ 
ister been brought before the Supreme 
Court to answer such a charge. The 
prosecution claims the mere bringing 
about of the trial as a triumph for the 
new Turkish democracy. 

British Justice • 

The phrase recalls to the present 
writer a letter from Egypt which he 
once received from the Editor of the 
C.N., telling how a poor native there 
.had discovered that justice accom¬ 
panied British rule, for the native had 
seen his chief, a greedy, grinding man, 
tried and imprisoned for acts of oppres¬ 
sion and dishonesty against the poor. 
Thus the British treated the mighty and 
the lowly with equal-handed justice, 
and so must be a force for righteousness. 

Whatever the merits of Ihsan Bey's 
case it is a new triumph for law and 
order to be able to enforce a trial of 
suspected persons. Had the same 
thoroughness prevailed earlier, who 
would have escaped indictment ? 

How Officials Lived 

The sultans were robbers above the 
law; the grand viziers lived in the main 
on the proceeds of corruption, and so did 
all the lesser officials, down to the low¬ 
liest of those petty robbing tyrants the 
tax-gatherers, who exacted too much 
from the people and passed too little on 
to the national exchequer. 

Travellers who knew the older Turkey 
well say that only by the extortion of 
bribes and lawless penalties could offi¬ 
cials live ; there was no other way by 
which they could obtain money. Of 
course the whole system was vicious, 
and Mustapha Kemal, the President of 
the Republic, is the first Turkish ruler 
who has been in a position to use the 
words which the Grand Duke Michael 
used at the outbreak of the Great War 
to the Russian Army contractors: 
“ Now, gentlemen, no thieving 1 ** 

A Tradition of the East 

The Turkish officials did not learn 
their polite brigandage in Constanti¬ 
nople, but brought it with them into 
Europe along with other evil traditions 
of the Orient. Corruption is an unveiled 
tradition of the East, where the -regu¬ 
larised pillage of commerce aud civil 
life has long been the recognised sub¬ 
stitute for salaries. How thoroughly the 
system was practised in the Turkish 
capital has been revealed by Mr. Charles 
Tuckerman, American Ambassador to 
Greece, whom private business more 
than once carried to Constantinople. 

Turkey wanted 300,000 mcrdcrii rifles, 
and a certain firm’s representative 
secured the order and went next day 
for the Grand Vizier’s 'signature. To 
his astonishment he found that in the 
meantime the contract had. been placed 
with a rival company, who were to 
supply an inferior rifle at a higher price, 
cash on delivery. The first consignment 


Taking the milk Round in Malta 


In our last issue last year a C.N. 
^ reader told us how two horses, Teddy 
and Danny, know where they have to 
stop on a milk-round, although in the 
morning there are 70 stopping-places. 
This has often been noticed with horses 
on milk-rounds, and shows, as we said, 
“ that horses have amazingly good 
powers of memory.” 

Other animals also have these powers, 
and it may interest readers to know 
that in Malta goats not only provide 
the milk but do the milk-round. 

In some seaside places in England 
goats may still be seen drawing miniature 
carriages for the benefit of children on 
the sands. But it is not in this way 
that the Maltese goats do their milk- 
round. They go about in herds of 
different numbers, varying from eight to 
twenty-four. Like Teddy and Danny, 
they know exactly where to stop with¬ 
out being told, and, having stopped, 
they look round to the herdsman to 
see which one of their number is wanted. 
When the herdsman has decided he 
takes the customer's jug, places it under 


the goat chosen, and the milk is freshly 
drawn into the jug. 

The whole herd then makes its way to 
the next customer’s house, and the same 
procedure is gone through- So it goes 
on throughout the round, without any 
trouble to the herdsman or any direc¬ 
tion by him. 

On his first visit to Malta our cor¬ 
respondent noticed two herds going in 
opposite directions in one of the nar¬ 
rowest and steepest streets in Valletta, 
and he waited to see what happened. One 
herd actually walked through the other . 
There was no confusion ; no direction 
or guidance of any kind. Each goat 
knew where she had to go r and went. 

People used to say they never saw 
the goats of Malta feed on anything 
but old paper and tin cans, for there is 
practically no grass on the island for 
most of the year, and when “ off duty ” 
the goats seem to spend their time on 
the rubbish heaps. But whatever form 
their food may take, they find enough 
nourishment in it to produce sufficient 
milk to supply the whole island. 1 


FULL OF YEARS 
AND HONOUR 

LORD OXFORD 

The Man Who Set Us on the 
Road to Victory 

A FOUNDER OF THE LEAGUE 

Full of years and honour Lord Oxford 
has passed away. 

He had been through all our genera¬ 
tion a great leader, a great Liberal, 
and a great citizen. Abroad or at home 
he never shamed our name. Prime 
Minister in our darkest days, he steered 
our fortunes in the sure and certain 
hope of victory, and he leaves behind a 
record of integrity and sacrifice which 
few men of our time have equalled. 

It was Mr. Asquith (the name by 
which we knew him best) who set in 
letters of gold and fire the purposes 
of the Allies in entering on the war. 

The Verdict of History 

The end which in this war we. ought 
to keep in view, the enthronement of 
the idea of public right (he said), 
means the substitution for force of a 


• BRITAIN’S WONDERFUL CAR 



A front view of the car 


Captain Malcolm Campbell, the British racing motorist, has broken the world’s record land 
speed at Daytona Beach, Florida, by driving his car at an average speed of 206*9 miles an 
hour. At one time he was travelling at the marvellous rate of over 214? miles an hour. 
The engine is of the type that won for Britain the Schneider Seaplane Trophy last year. 


of the new rifles arrived a few weeks 
later, but the Grand Vizier was dead, 
assassinated like many a sultan and 
many another grand vizier. 

“ Well,” cisked Mr. Tuckerman of the 
man who was supplying the rifles, ” what 
difference will that make to the contract ? ” 
“ None to the contract,” was the 
answer, “ but it makes a considerable 
difference to me, for I now pocket half 
a dollar on each gun, which w T ould have 
gone, by private verbal agreement, 
into the pocket of his Highness 1 ” 

It is just three years since the news¬ 
papers of Turkey were called upon to 


publish the names of traders and others 
who offered bribes to Government ser¬ 
vants to effect dishonest practices; 
the prosecution of a Cabinet Minister, 
whatever the rights of the case, suggests 
that the once “ unspeakable Turk ” 
really means to scourge dishonesty from 
high places. 

If the new 7 broom swxeps far and 
clean enough and reaches the petty 
brigands in office in the remoter rural 
areas the peaceful, industrious peasants 
will fancy that the conditions of their 
promised Paradise have come to them 
already on. Earth. 


real European partnership, based on the 
recognition of equal rights and estab¬ 
lished and enforced by a common Will. 

It w*as these great speeches of Mr. 
Asquith in the earlier days of the war 
which prepared men’s minds for the 
pronouncements of President Wilson as 
the war drew to its close ; that is why 
history will place Asquith by the side 
of Wilson as one of the real founders 
of the League of Nations and all that 
it stands for. 

History, too, will make clear what 
was not plain in the midst of the 
turmoil of the w r ar, the tremendous 
achievement of converting a nation 
organised for peace into a nation 
organised for war. Even after Mr. 
Asquith had called his political op¬ 
ponents to his side in the first Coalition 
Government, and a second had followed 
under other leadership, great adminis¬ 
trative reputations continued to be 
built up on the foundations he had so 
wxll and truly laid. 

A Great Leader 

The other outstanding period in the 
dead statesman’s career w*as his tri¬ 
umphant leadership of the Liberal Party 
in succession to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. It w 7 as he w 7 ho, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, prepared thew 7 ay for 
Old Age Pensions, and it was his grim 
determination which brought his party 
as victors through the struggle w T ith the 
House of Lords over the control of 
national finance. 

The wisdom of his policies w 7 as 
challenged often and bitterly, but no 
one ever challenged or doubted his 
single-minded patriotism or his selfless 
devotion to public and private duty. 
He never sought honour or profit for 
himself. No man rising so' high w*as 
more free from personal ambition. 

One of the great tributes paid to Lord 
Oxford expresses the belief that it would 
have been well for our country and wxll 
for the world had Lord Oxford, great in 
mind and dignity, remained Prime 
Minister and framed the Peace. It is 
interesting to reflect what might have 
happened, and we feel that we may 
express here the conviction of many 
serious students of affairs that if Lord 
Oxford had been allowed to frame the 
Peace of Versailles it might have saved 
the world from years of misery, and estab¬ 
lished peace on an enduring foundation. 


THE POPE’S EMPTY CELLAR 

The Pope has done something which 
will be applauded by a great number of 
people of all creeds. He has ordered 
; that the wine cellars of the Vatican 
shall be emptied, and all their contents 
I sent to hospitals for medicinal use. 
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BUTCHERING AN 
ANCIENT BRITON 

THE BOOMING BITTERN 

Bird That Knew England 
Before Man 

MERCY FOR IT, PLEASE 

By Our Natural Historian 

Our naturalists have for so long de- 
- plored the almost total disappearance 
of the bittern from our land that it is 
grievous to learn that these almost 
extinct frieuds have been further vic¬ 
timised this year, and that some have 
been butchered in the Isle of Ely, in 
Cornwall, and elsewhere. 

Legislation for the protection of these 
splendid birds does exist, but it has not 
been everywhere adopted, so there are 
places where it is not a criminal offence 
to shoot a bittern but only a crime 
against Nature, which gunners and 
collectors do not much mind. 

When Bitterns Were Plentiful 

Once upon a time, before drainage 
and reclamation of land changed the 
face of our country, bitterns abounded 
with us. Every marsh and reedy bed! 
was a sanctuary for them, there to hide 
like little statues, unmoving and indis¬ 
tinguishable from their surroundings by 
day, to rise at night, mysterious and 
rather alarming, to make the air tremble 
with the deep bass of their strange cries. 

This booming is likened to the bellow¬ 
ing of a bull, and authorities trace its 
name to a corruption of a word meaning 
bull. For so strange and sonorous a 
voice to issue at night from swamps 
known to shelter these shy and stealthy 
birds was naturally the source of many 
legends. Our old naturalists always 
preferred a fantastic explanation to a 
commonplace one based on actual obser¬ 
vation. So while one school maintained 
that the bittern obtained his tremendous 
note by thrusting his beak into the mud 
and blowing out exaggerated sound in 
that way, another school as obstinately 
maintained that the bittern steeped his 
bill in water and made the fluid his 
amplifier. We can trace the rival 
theories in the writings of Chaucer, 
Thomson, Scott, and other poets. 

Sleep-Banishing Cries 

Of course the note is produced from 
the unimpeded throat of the bird and 
is as great a wonder in its way as that 
of the ostrich, which cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished, even by an expert ear, from 
the roar of a lion. It is strange that 
Nature should have bestowed such ter¬ 
rific vocal powers on birds as harmless 
as the bittern, as cjuaintly grotesque as 
the ostrich. 

We know for a fact from old-time 
records that residents in the Norfolk 
marsh areas could not sleep at night for 
the booming of these vociferous birds. 
But let not that be made a fatal charge 
against the bittern, or the nightingale 
also must stand condemned ; there is no 
sleep in a house near which a copse 
shelters a nightingale chanting full- 
throated to the Moon. 

Protect the Visitors 

We ought to protect the bittern 
everywhere in our land where a patch 
of marsh remains to give it nesting 
room. It was here long before Man, 
but has been dispossessed by him. 

. The few survivors of the ancient stock 
which come back return because they 
are urged by as passionate a love of 
England as that which moved old John 
. o’ Gaunt to his magnificent death-bed 
eulogy. They knew the England of his 
words; they knew an England earlier. 
They come back, just the few remaining 
ones, like forlorn heirs to great estates 
which alien hands have grasped. 

A gun signalises their appearance, and 
they are a dinner on a soulless gourmet’s 
table or a specimen in a wretched 
collector’s show case. Mercy and justice 
for bitterns, please ! E. A. B. 


A FEW ADVENTURERS 

of Our Time 

Heroes of Modern Adventure.. By T. C. 
Bridges and H. H. Tiltman (Harrap, 7s. 6d.) 

The authors of tills volume have given 
us a fine book of true adventure. 

It is their aim, an aim in which they 
are abundantly successful, to show that 
the present generation of explorers and 
travellers h^s performed feats of courage 
and endurance as fine as any in the 
records of our forefathers. Here are 
nineteen stories of living heroes, facing 
almost unimaginable hardships, amid 
Arctic and Antarctic snows, in equatorial 
jungles, in Himalayan fastnesses, and on 
uncharted seas. 

The North-West Passage 

It is characteristic of the method of 
selection that the story told of Roald 
Amundsen is not of how lie forestalled 
Captain Scott in reaching the South 
Pole, nor of how his airship crossed the 
North Pole, but of his discovery of the 
long-dreamed-of North West Passage in 
the 47-ton herring-boat Gjoa. There 
had been, explorations from the Green¬ 
land end and explorations from the 
Alaska end, but for Amundsen and his* 
six companions was reserved the joining 
up, so to speak ; and a perilous and 
laborious task it proved, as the story 
clearly shows. 

The other Arctic story is of the 
discovery of the blond Eskimos by the 
Canadian Stefansson, who has proved 
that white men may travel through the 
Arctic for years together, living comfort¬ 
ably on seals, and bears, and caribou. 

Captain Evans is chosen to represent 
the Antarctic. We all know the pitiful 
story of how Scott and his companions 
met their death on the return journey 
from the Pole, and of how that Very 
Gallant Gentleman, Lawrence Oates, 
went out to meet his death in a blizzard 
to increase his comrades’ chance of 
survival on their fast-vanishing rations. 
We are less familiar with the almost 
parallel story of the return of Captain 
Evans and his two companions after 
leaving the Scott party. 

Just in Time 

They came within an ace of the same 
fate. Captain Evans, attacked with 
scurvy, would gladly have repeated 
Oates’s sacrifice, but his companions 
kept too close a watch on him. One 
remained and nursed him while the 
other pushed on for help, and the help 
that Scott just missed came just in time 
for Evans. It is an amazingly thrilling 
story, this time with a happy ending. 

There is a wonderful variety of hard¬ 
ship and danger in the story of Colonel 
Etherton’s 4000 miles journey first over 
the Roof of the World, through India, 
Kashmir, and Gilgit, and then over the 
trackless wastes of Chinese Turkestan, 
Mongolia, and Siberia, and home by the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Very different 
but equally thrilling in its way is the 
story of Cherry Kearton's journey 
through unknown Africa, taking won¬ 
derful kinema films of the doings of 
its beasts and birds. 

In the South American Jungle 

No one knows whether Colonel Fawcett 
remains qualified for inclusion in a’ book 
about living explorers. We are all 
hoping that we shall still have news of 
him from the depths of-the Brazilian 
forests ; and while we are waiting it is 
deeply interesting to read of some of his 
earlier South American adventures, at 
heights so great that breathing is 
difficult, in jungles so dense that 500 
yards proves an exhausting day’s 
journey, and among insect pests so 
determined and so overwhelming in 
numbers that -a man may be blinded 
and choked by them without suffering a 
single bite cr a sting. 


JEPPE OF VlRSBO 

Jolly Friend of Everybody 
Calling for His Breakfast 

A very entertaining, tale of real life 
comes to us from Sweden. 

An elk calf named Jeppe some time 
ago abandoned his native forests to 
seek the society of human beings, and 
now enjoys great popularity as a 
respected member of the ancient in¬ 
dustrial community of Virsbo in the 
Swedish province of Vestmanland. 

Jeppe, who is now quite ta’me, does 
not need to worry about his daily bread, 
for he is looked upon as a free boarder 
in every home in the village. Every 
morning he goes from house to house, 
and by energetically pushing the doors 
announces that he is ready for his break¬ 
fast, which is instantly served to him. 

During the Christmas fair at Virsbo 
Jeppe mixed with the throng in the 
market-place, inspected the wares in the 
booths, and managed to make himself, 
the centre of attention. One of his 
main characteristics, however, is an 
intense and persistent desire to in¬ 
vestigate whatever he sees, and this 
recently letf him into a perilous adven¬ 
ture that set the entire community 
a-tremble. for his safety. 

A Timely Rescue 

In trying to solve the mystery of a 
hole in the ice of a lake cut by some 
fishermen he floundered into the water 
and was unable to get out. By means 
of loud whining he called for help, and 
two young labourers came to the spot 
and promptly helped him out. He then 
accompanied his rescuers into their 
cottage near by, and was carefully 
brushed and dried to prevent a cold. 
To show his gratitude he has since 
become a regular caller at this house, 
where he seems to feel quite at home, 
and has even permitted his hosts to 
take a flashlight photograph of him 
without protesting. 

The inhabitants of Virsbo, however, 
now fear tljat the pranks of. the mis- 
I chievous village youths may tease 
Jeppe, and so spoil his sweet disposition, 
which might lead to unpleasant conse¬ 
quences, as he is growing to be a big, 
strong elk. To prevent this notice- 
boards have been put up in several 
places requesting everybody to be kind 
to Jeppe, and to help in educating him 
into a good and desirable member of 
the community. 


001 PENG GUAN 

A good friend of the Scouts sends us this 
story of Ooi Peng* Guan, a schoolboy in Malaya. 

From his earliest years it was young 
Peng’s ambition to become a Scout, 
and as soon as he was old enough he 
joined the school troop. 

Unfortunately he had no uniform, 
and as his parents refused to buy it 
for him he had to find some other way 
of getting it. He decided to save the 
money given him for his lunch each 
day (which meant going without food 
from a very early breakfast till a very 
late tea), and in a few months he had 
enough money to buy a .Scout outfit. 

Then Peng caught leprosy and had 
to be sent to a settlement away from 
his brother Scouts. But someone 
started a Scout troop among the lepers 
and Peng was able to rejoin his beloved 
brotherhood. He was Acting-Scout¬ 
master when the great day came on 
which he was pronounced cured. He 
was free to go home, yet when the 
senior medical officer visited the settle¬ 
ment Peng asked if there were not 
some kind of employment he could be 
given there so that he might be able to 
carry on the work. 

Surely the spirit of brotherhood was 
never more strikingly shown than in the 
case of this Malay boy. 
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MAKING DREAMS 
COME TRUE 

THE MAN BEHIND A 
GREAT ADVENTURE 

Brightening Up the World 
About London Docks 

A GALLANT LITTLE THEATRE 

He lives in Canning Town, making 
dreams come true. He is Mr. Kennedy- 
Cox and he is known as the Warden of 
Dockland Settlement, Canning Town. 

About twenty years ago Mr. Kennedy- 
Cox made Canning Town his home. He 
left behind, in the place he had till then 
called his home, luxury and the friend¬ 
ship of pleasant, educated people. 
Dockland received this stranger into her 
midst and did not know for a long time 
how great a force had come into her life. 

The force lay behind the brain, will, 
and heart of this one man. He looked 
out on c the miles of unlovely streets 
where the girls and boys, young men 
and women, spent their spare time 
knowing nothing better, and he deter¬ 
mined/ that in this Sahara an oasis 
should grow. He found a little mission 
that had been started five years before 
by Malvern College, and he took over 
the organisation of this, toiling him¬ 
self and persuading others to toil. 

Rooms for Work and Play 

The Dockland Settlement was the 
result. There can be found warm, 
cheery rooms, a place for games, a place 
for anyone who sighs : “ Oh, for a book 
in a shady nook ! ” There are various 
I clubs in the Settlement where boys can 
spend their spare energy at the car¬ 
penter's or cobbler’s bench ; the girls 
can play about in a real kitchen cooking, 
or in the sewing-room, or make as much 
noise as they like in the singing-room. 

On the walls of rooms and corridors 
are pictures of the great ones and great 
scenes of history and legend, which send 
the mind roving into the vast world 
of hope and the future. There are 
copies of Old Masters ; there is a poet’s 
corner. There is a little chapel too. 

The Dockland Theatre 

Perhaps some day it will be enlarged.. 
The people of Dockland are saving their 
pennies toward it. They have been 
also saving their pennies for something 
else—for the last of the Warden’s 
dreams to come • true. This is the 
Dockland Theatre, one of the bravest, 
enterprises ever come into being. For 
years and years the leaders of the 
Settlement and the members themselves 
have been toiling for a theatre of their 
own. There was nothing but cheap 
and vulgar music-halls or kinemas. 

They opened their little theatre, this 
brave company, one night last 3'ear, 
and the tiny place was packed. And 
what do you think they did the first 
night in this gallant little theatre, 
so beautifully coloured in its green and 
gold ? The Settlement decided that, 
having got a theatre of their own where 
they could see Shakespeare played, they 
must lend a hand to that other dream 
theatre, the Shakespeare Memorial Play¬ 
house at Stratford-on-Avon. 

An Example for All England 

It is a long time since we heard such 
a splendid story. These people spoken 
of as slum-dwellers, these thousands of 
inhabitants of a most dreary neighbour¬ 
hood where they might indeed be for¬ 
given for saying that charity begins at 
home, have set all England an example 
in public-spiritedness. 

Anyone who likes can visit this 
happy Settlement and see what moun¬ 
tains" faith has moved ; and any C.N. 
readers who can spare a little of their 
good things for these brave fighters 
against ugliness and evil will be most 
| thankfully greeted. The honorary 
| treasurer of the Settlement is Mv. C. ]. 
i Duncan, Morley House, Regent St., W.i. 
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The Clown of 

GRANDFATHER’SDAYS 


GIANT PLANET NEAR 
THE EARTH 


THE HOMELAND 
OF THE JEWS 

Zionism in Palestine 

ANXIOUS SITUATION 

Things are not going well with 
Zionism, the idea of settling the Jews in 
Palestine, the homeland of the race. 

Ten years of labour by the Zionist 
organisation and by Britain as the 
League Mandatory have failed to give 
even a satisfactory start to the reborn 
nation. An official report shows that 
in a single quarter the revenue had gone 
down by a sixth as compared with the 
same period in the previous year, while 
the customs revenue had gone down 
by a quarter. 

Widespread unemployment in winter 
showed no improvement through last 
summer. In one Jewish colony three 
men in every ten were out of work, in spite 
of emergency relief works. Now relief 
works are nearing their end and there 
is nothing to take their place. 

Unsuitable Immigrants 

Many people who know Palestine 
take a very grave view of these facts. 
It is pointed out that the Palestine 
Government has not the money to 
start fresh relief works, and the Zionist 
subscriptions from abroad are falling 
off : those from America, hitherto the 
most bountiful, have almost ceased. 

One of the difficulties is that a very 
large proportion of the immigrants are 
town people unfitted to rough it on the 
land, though Palestine's only raw 
material for industry is her soil. As 
C.N. readers know, there,has been talk 
of exploiting the vast mineral wealth 
held in solution by the Dead Sea, but 
it has yet to be shown that this can be 
abstracted and carried cheaply enough 
to the coast. 

It is sad to know that while a new 
Hebrew university has been opened 
outside Jerusalem schools are closed for 
lack of funds and teachers are without 
their pay and facing starvation. 


BURGLARS BEWARE 
Caught by Invisible Waves 

The latest application of wireless is 
likely to make the task of a burglar 
more difficult. 

It consists of an ingenious little in¬ 
vention which was lately shown to the 
members of a technical institute in Paris 
by Monsieur Asbelhe, the inventor, and 
is somewhat similar to the instrument a 
Russian professor recently used in 
making musical waves with his hands. 

It is claimed that this device is so 
sensitive that a thief passing near it would 
set up sound waves and produce such a 
furious ringing of bells that the whole 
neighbourhood might be awakened. 


A CAPTAIN’S JUMP FOR LIFE 

Submarines may sometimes be life- 
savers instead of life-takers. A story 
comes from Minorca, in the Western 
Mediterranean, of how a Spanish sub¬ 
marine acted as a very effective lifeboat 
the other day. 

A 200-ton Italian schooner was shelter-* 
ing in a storm of! Mahon, and after riding 
at anchor for five days attefnpted to 
enter the harbour. It failed and promptly 
signalled for help. A submarine and 
some motor-boats were sent out to it, 
and cast tow ropes to it. These 'broke 
and the schooner drifted away. 

Ultimately the crew of five got away 
in a rowing-boat, leaving the captain 
on board alone ; but the submarine, 
by skilful steering, came up so close 
that the captain was able to jump on 
board, and the schooner went drifting 
derelict through the Mediterranean. 


A Chalk Mark On 
the Chiltern Hills 

Two readers of the C.N. have been 
very busy cleaning up the Watlington 
Mark on Whitemark Hill. 

This mark is a curious shape—a long 
triangle with a narrow base looking like 
a bisected cone. It is dug out of the 
chalk of the Chiltern scarp, the apex 
pointing to the top of the ridge. 

Watlington's White Mark is very old, 
and may be akin to the so-called horse, 
really dragon, which lies a score of 
miles away on the Berkshire downs, a 
gaunt shape with one or two sacrificial 
stones left to guard it. 

The Watlington Mark was not easy 
to clean. Even in the unfriendly chalk 
a thousand things were trying to grow. 
They had to be dug out with pick and 
fork and spade. The C.N. readers could 
not help wondering who had kept the 
mark clean all these hundreds of years. 

. The Junipers in the Chalk 

An old Danish entrenchment winds 
round the hill just below the mark, and 
runs into the Icknield Way, which is the 
oldest road in England. The Icknield 
Way is prehistoric in the actual meaning 
of the word. It was there, running along 
the Chiltern flank, before the Romans 
came, before the Saxons came ; it rang 
with hoofs when the Stonehenge temples 
were thronged with the little painted 
men of Ancient Britain. 

All about the White Mark and the 
slopes close by are dotted little and big 
juniper trees, which take almost as long 
to grow as box, and look so rich and 
dusky against the chalky, grey-green 
land.’ There is a saying in the country¬ 
side that each juniper grows where a 
soldier fell. But which soldiers.we do 
not know; perhaps the little painted men 
with their poisoned darts ; perhaps the 
Romans, for Watlington was a Roman 
town (one of the great Roman encamp¬ 
ments lay close by, and is marked by 
the famous Wittenham Clumps on the 
skyline). Or perhaps the junipers grow 
where Cromwell's men fell, for Chalgrove 
Field lies in the valley there. 

What Does the Mark Mean ? 

Nobody knows. But the junipers 
stand sentry over the mark on the 
Chiltern Hills and make the triangle 
stand out all the whiter. 

The first question a visitor to Watling¬ 
ton asks is : “ What is that white thing 
on the hill for ? ” 

There are countless stories about it. 
The one the cleaners of the mark liked 
best is this: 

When Watlington church tower, which 
the Saxons originally built, was rebuilt 
the last time, two hundred years ago, 
there was a peppery old gentleman who 
wanted the tower to be turned into a 
spire. He was outvoted, and the square 
tower rose high in the air. 

A Possible Explanation 

The peppery gentleman lived in the 
valley near the Oxford Road, andTooked 
out every day on the town and 
church of Watlington tucked in under 
the Chiltern Ridge. He was particular 
about the shapes of things, and when the 
tower was finished he liked it even less 
than he thought he would. He mused 
over the problem for some time. Then 
he had a bright idea. He sent some 
men with picks and shovels to do a little 
digging on the hill behind the town. 
They dug out on the sharp slope a long 
shape- like a spire.. It was so planned 
that, looked at from the peppery old 
gentleman’s house, it fitted neatly on to 
the tower top. So he was able to enjoy 
looking at his spire after all. 

Be the origin of the triangle oil the hill 
what it may, it has once more been 
saved from the hungry weeds and 
shrubs. One of the finest landmarks 
in Oxfordshire has been preserved. 


Who Remembers 
Grimaldi ? 

About a hundred years ago a man with 
a pale and careworn face came to con¬ 
sult a doctor. 

“ I don't know what is the matter 
with me,” he said, “ but I feel sick in 
mind and body. Can you cure me ? ” 

The doctor made a careful examina¬ 
tion of his visitor, and asked him many 
questions. But one question he did 
not ask, and that was his name. How¬ 
ever, after a time, he said : “ There is 
nothing wrong with you physically, but 
I do agree that your mind is not well. 
You’ve forgotten how to smile. But I 
know how to cure that part of your 
trouble. Go and see Grimaldi.” 

Then at last the man did smile, but 
it was a rather sad smile. 

“ Alas,” he replied, " your advice is 
of no help. 1 am Grimaldi.** 

The Forgotten Grave 

Such was the character of the sorrow¬ 
ful man who made all London laugh 
but could not cure his native melan¬ 
choly. Who remembers Grimaldi the 
clown today ? It is only because his 
forgotten grave is in danger that we 
recall his name. 

Grimaldi lies buried under the wall 
of St. James's Church in Pentonville 
Road. The church was abandoned in 
the autumn of 1925, for the ceiling was 
very dangerous, and there were no 
funds to mend it. Since then thought¬ 
less boys have broken all the windows, 
and the water is pouring into the vestry 
at this moment through a hole in 
a pipe which it seems nobody's business 
to mend. Soon, they say, the fine old 
building will be pulled doivn to make 
room for a kinema. Grimaldi would 
have smiled sadly at that news. 


PARIS HAS A NEW 
STATUE 

The Boy Who Swung on the 
Old Church Bell 

A new statue has just been erected 
in Paris ; it is in memory of Verhaeren, 
the great Belgian poet who loved France 
and whom France loved. 

fimile Verhaeren was born in a small 
village by the River Escaut, and here 
he grew up. He was on friendly terms 
with all the villagers, and spent liis 
time watching them at their work and 
playing with his favourite companion, 
the sexton’s son. He would get astride 
the old church bell and swing to and 
fro as it rang. 

There was not much room for study 
in this life, and Verhaeren was not a 
very brilliant scholar. His parents 
wished him to enter his uncle's factory, 
but he could not get used to the work, 
and he finally confided to them that he 
wished to be a poet. 

From that time his life seemed to be 
a constant struggle with weak health, 
with religious scruples, with social 
opposition, till finally he emerged from 
the conflict victorious, feeling that, he 
was master of his fate. With this victory 
a great joy came to him, and it echoes 
through all his poems. He was one of 
those people whose mere presence made 
everyone happier. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
In the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Chaucer in William Morris binding £310 
Copy of Our Mutual Friend, 1865 £250 
1 st edition Fielding's Toni Jones £226 
Fourth folio Shakespeare, 1685 . £175 
An autograph poem by Garrick £132 
An autograph letter by Byron . £118 

Meerschaum pipe of Dickens . £54 

Pair of unused English stamps,1840 £25 
A copy of Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by 
Lawrence, issued in 1926 at £31 10s. was 
sold for £350. 1 


THE EVENING STAR 

Storms in Jupiter’s Belts 
of Clouds 

THE MYSTERY OF THE GREAT 
RED SPOT 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Jupiter will be seen for but two or 
three weeks longer, shining as the Evening 
Star, low in the West soon after sunset; 
then, as he sets earlier each evening and 
the Sun sets later, Jupiter will soon 
vanish. At the beginning of next week 
he will set two hours and a quarter after 
the Sun, and in a fortnight’s time an 
hour after. He is still the brightest 
object in the western sky and so'imy be 
readily identified. 



Jupiter, showing his belts and the Great Red 
Spot by comparison with the Earth 


Jupiter has recently made a closer 
approach to our world than for about 
twelve years, and not for another twcl\e 
will he come so near. Next autumn, 
when he will again occupy our night sky, 
he will be (when at his nearest) a million 
and a half miles farther off. 

This year Jupiter’s greater proximity 
may have affected our weather. To 
what extent is not known, but it must, 
of course, be very small, partly owing to 
Jupiter's great distance, which was nearly 
four times that of the Sun, and to the fact 
that J upiter’s mass is so much smaller than 
the Sun's, which is 1047 times as great. 

That the Sun must have a very dis¬ 
turbing effect upon Jupiter at these 
times of solar storm and upheaval, as 
he has upon our world, is what wc 
should expect. Now it so happens that 
Jupiter has, during this last year, ex¬ 
hibited signs of a disturbed and stormy 
condition, light and dark spots appear¬ 
ing on his belts of cloud, sweeping 
through their dense masses-—apparently 
very much as the terrific solar cyclones 
are known to do. 

But these tear their way as colossal 
vortices through the dense layers of fire- 
cloud that cover the Sun, whereas the 
clouds on Jupiter, though evidently 
consisting of intensely hot vapours like 
those emitted by volcanoes on Earth, 
are yet not self-luminous. 

What the Camera Reveals 

At the Lick Observatory advantage 
was recently taken of Jupiter’s nearness 
to obtain some wonderful photographs 
of his extra large disc ; some were taken 
by ultra-violet light and some by deep 
red light at the other end of the spectrum. 

Very different details were rendered 
by the vastly different wave-lengths 
of these extreme colours, as was the case 
when this method was tried on Mars 
and other planets. Jupiter appeared 
smaller through the red, his disc fading 
off into invisibility toward the edge, 
whereas the ultra-violet photographs 
showed a full-sized disc sharp to the edge. 

Tins is due to the extremely short 
waves of light reflected from the upper 
surface of J upiter’s atmosphere being re¬ 
corded on the photographic plate by the 
ultra-violet light, while the long waves 
from the lower levels of his cloud surface 
are alone recorded by the deep red. 

A remarkable result of this is the 
evidence it conveys that the Belts are 
clearly atmospheric and entirely cloud 
effects, while the mysterious Great Red 
Spot is made still more mysterious by 
the fact that it is shown to be a feature 
of Jupiter’s upper atmosphere. As it has 
been there for about half a century the 
marvel is that an atmospheric feature 
should persist so long, G. F. M. 
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ST. PALPRY’S CROSS 


The Tale of a 
Lost Inheritance 




By 

Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 17 

In Pursuit 

he words were shot at them. 

But there was more to follow. 

,4 No; it’s not in England. 
And Roach knows it. I heard from 
him only this morning calling me 
off." He was. speaking in jerky 
whispers, watching the clock. " My 
train will be off in forty minutes," 
he explained. ; " Roach paid me. 
and said I needn't trouble any more, 
because he’d discovered that the 
cross was abroad. No, sit you still," 
he added, for David had started 
incredulously. " Roach paid me 
off, so I’m free to make a bit more, 
and that's why I’m selling you the 
rest for a fiver. You'll play straight 

with me and send it-" * 

“You shall have it," growled 
Martin. 

“ Then listen," the man went on 
hurriedly. " In my line of business 
we want sometimes to know what’s 
behind a mysterious inquiry." He 
leered. "That may be worth a 
bit some day or other. But Roach 
was too dark for me. He wouldn't 
let on. So I set a little watch on 
him on my own. I've discovered 
he's going abroad. I' told off a 
friend in Truro to watch Roach.” 

Hardly could David contain 
himself in his excitement. 

" A week ago friend Roach sends 
his clerk into Truro. What for, 
do you think ? To buy him a 
ticket for France ! And this very 
morning Roach took the boat train 
from London." His hand went to 
his pocket and brought out a 
telegram. “ If I tell you where his 
luggage was labelled to will yon 
add another pound to that fiver ? ” 
David would have promised: 
straight off, but Martin exclaimed, 
" Not so fast! Roach has gone for 
the cross, you think ? ” 

" Roach told me it was in France 
And now he’s started for France. 
Isn’t that good enough?" was the 
ready reply. " But there, I’ve no 
time to lose, so I’ll throw in another 
hint. In what part of France do 
you find no end of small crosses ? ” 
" I don’t know," said Martin. 

" But I do. In the French Alps." 
David cried eagerly, " We’ll send 
the money." 

" Right! Here’s the wire ; you 
can read for yourself. Roach’s 
luggage was labelled for St. Ger¬ 
vais-les-Bains 1 ” 

Both stared. This place he had 
named conveyed nothing to either. 

“ It’s the station at the foot of 
Mont Blanc," he said quickly. 
With which he glanced at his watch. 
" I must run ! ” he exclaimed. 
" Don’t lose my address. Mind, I 
trust you.” And away he hurried, 
nodding over his shoulder. 

It was time he went, for the 
other tables were filling and in¬ 
quisitive glances already turning 
their way. But David had a struggle 
to hide his excitement, while Mar¬ 
tin, paying the bill, stalked out 
very gravely, though his mind was in 
as great a whirl as his companion’s. 

This tremendous, this incredible, 
piece of news: this discovery that 
made mincemeat of all their plans 
and melted all their theories away 
at a breath ! There was only one 
plan left, to find the cross wherever 
it was. Where Roach had gone 
they must follow. 

David, dogged and tenacious as 
ever his father was, burned with so 
much natural indignation against 
Roach that he would have hunted 
him to the ends of the earth. To 
Martin, under orders from a dead 
master, it had never occurred to 
deviate from his duty of carrying 
on until he had finished his job. 
Thus, one inspired by wrath and 
one by fidelity, it was not surprising 
that each' had made up his mind 
before either of them uttered a 
word to disclose it. 

" Martin, we'll follow to France,” 
was all David said. And Martin 


made no other response than a 
nod. And presently, " It’s a good 
thing you can talk French.” 

Then lie seemed to wander off 
on a new train of thought, for his 
next words were, " She said they 
were friends once. Did she ever say 
• they’d been to the Alps together ? ” 

David knew whom the She meant. 
It meant his Aunt Deborah. Old 
Martin had come to speak of her 
by no other name. At first it had 
been Your Miss Deborah; then Miss 
Primrose. But now it was always 
She, in a Tone of great reverence. 

David groped in his mind for 
something Aunt Deborah had men¬ 
tioned when she had told him that 
Roach, and his father had been 
friends as young men. What was 
it ? Yes, She had said they had 
climbed mountains together. 

He repeated this to Martin, 
whose grim face lighted up. 

" She said that ? Are you sure ? " 

" Yes.” Then, suddenly, ** We 
mustn’t forget her letter.”* 

They were just in time before 
the post office closed to get the 
letter, which had arrived at last, 
and which David would not open 
until they were back in their room, 
when he road it aloud. 

I asked you to inquire for a letter 
at Oxford because I felt that I might 
have some startling news for you. It’s 
come, though rather sooner than 1 
expected. I have just heard that 
R left for London this morning. . . 

Martin interjected, “ When did 
she write that ? ” 

" Yesterday,” replied David, scan¬ 
ning the date. 

1 can’t find out where R has gone. 
I inquired from the booking-office 
clerk, but he said that R hadn’t 
bought his ticket from there, which 
looks as if he’d got a ticket for a 
journey farther than London, a 
tourist ticket of some sort as likely 
as not. ... ■ 

Martin nodded his head. " That 
little fox wasn’t telling us lies,” 
he said. 

I shall try to find out where R is. 
And in the meantime you’ll want soma 
money, in case you have to follow 
him hastily. So I have sent you 
twenty-five pounds by telegram. 
Ask for the money at the post office, 
giving them my name and address.. 

" Oh, Martin,” cried David, 
throbbing with eagerness, " directly 
the post office is open in the 
morning we’ll get the money and 
send that man his six pounds.” 

This they did next morning; 
then hastened to London. 

And now to David the next three 
days passed like days in a dream, 
each a phantasm of feverish haste 
and excitement. Reliving them 
in the calm of the French train, 
piecing together in sequence all 
they had done, he remembered 
how they had counted their money 
in London and found enough left 
to add a few things to their kit 
and provide for their journey; how 
Aunt Deborah had hurried from 
Cornwall with further funds ; how 
they had climbed a dusty staircase 
to be photographed for their pass¬ 
ports ; and how all had finished at 
last with a shout of " Stand clear 
there ! ” and the flutter of Aunt 
Deborah’s handkerchief from the 
platform as the boat train glided off 
for its rush to th’e coast. 

Three days like days in a dream, 
and nothing remained of them but 
the flutter of a handkerchief from 
a platform. 

A 11 through France, from Calais 
to Dijon, from Dijon to Aix-les- 
Bains, from Lac Bourget under the 
frowning repose of Mont Revard 
to the mightier, more majestic, 
domain of the Alps, David was on 
tenterhooks of anxiety, so tortured 
by the prospect of being too late 
that he dreaded to rest his gaze on 
the few trains they met, for fear of 
catching sight of the man they 
pursued hurrying back with triumph 
on his sleek face. 

Roach had gained such a start! 


CHAPTER 18 
St. Gervais-les-Bains 

long their train had pounded, 
through noon, evening, and 
night. David had slept a good 
deal during the night, but had 
woken up to the fret of impatience 
again. Yet even his anxiety could 
not resist the enchantment which 
was opening into view when Martin, 
who had been standing in the 
corridor, called to him to join him. 

David did so, rising a little reluc¬ 
tantly, Then he started; stared 
with wide eyes and parted lips, 
thrilled and spellbound. 

It was just after eight o’clock, a 
clear, perfect morning. They had 
left Annecy* behind them two hours 
ago, and were entering an immense 
amphitheatre of mountains of 
every contour and colour and height 
and position. They were now 
'among the outposts of the White 
Mountain. But they had not yet 
reached the White Mountain’s 
sentinels. 

They approached these presently, 
the chain of the Aravis and the 
Varens, rising, one on the right and 
one on the left, like warders at the 
gate, as indeed they were. For 
winding between these two, yet 
never outdistancing them, as a 
subject advances with measured 
tread toward his sovereign, so the 
train passed slowly across the plain 
of Sallanches to enter the presence 
of the monarch of mountains in 
Europe. More slowly and slowly. 
‘Then it sighed, and came to a stop. 
Mont Blanc was towering like a 
dream city above it. 

The train could go no farther; the 
mountain had stayed it. 

But so far back the White 
Mountain stretched, from skyline to 
skyline, that except for a distant 
peep of the Miage there was nothing 
of it any longer disclosed to their 
vision but * the verdant bastions 
confronting them; these green 
lower slopes but recently released 
from winter’s white trappings and 
studded with chalets and larches 
and firs and all things that flower. 
Above which, as the travellers were 
presently to discover, rose tier 
after tier of deep pine forests, inter¬ 
spersed with sweet pasturage; and 
above the forests the region . of 
glacier and ice to the everlasting 
silence of domes, peaks, and sum¬ 
mits, clothed in snow from the 
time the w r orld began. . 

All this was Mont Blanc. 

So here was their goal. But was it 
their ultimate goal ? For now they 
were face to face with a certain 
perplexity. A large-scale map 
which they had studied on the way 
had startled them a little with the 
intelligence that St. Gervais-les- 
Bains was two separate places in 
one : the baths at Le Fayet, where 
their train had ended its journey, and 
the Village, where the chief group 
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of hotels clustered, situated at the 
head of a mountain railway. Had 
Roach elected to lodge down here 
at Le Fayet, or had he ascended 
to some hotel in the village 

They must split their forces. 
Martin could speak no French, so 
he should remain in cautious 
shelter at Le Fayet while David 
climbed to the village and explored 
there. His task was twofold: 
to find Roach without being dis¬ 
covered. 

So, having seen Martin installed 
in a tiny auberge with a dark-eyed 
Frenchman, who exclaimed at his 
stature and evidenced much delight 
in his speech by pantomime, David 
made his way to the mountain 
railway, taking with him no more 
than his rucksack would hold. 

Grunting and puffing its thick, 
smoky breath at the trees, the 
stunted engine pushed the train 
slowly upward. The attendant, 
an active youth of shrewd, cheerful 
countenance, snipped David’s ticket 
and drew his attention to a chalet 
which appeared, so steep was their 
gradient, to be leaning right over. 
Then a jerk or two, a short spurt, 
a fresh spasm of grunting, and 
David was informed that they had 
arrived. 

He was nearly three thousand 
feet up the White Mountain now. 
When he had climbed down on to 
the miniature station he waited 
to let his few fellow-passengers 
pass out while he ran through his 
.mind again what he had to do by 
virtue of the supposition he started 
with, that Roach believed St. 
Palfry’s Cross to be somewhere on 
Mont Blanc. . 

Was there a flaw in this supposi¬ 
tion ? David thought not. There 
might be a flaw in Roach's deduc¬ 
tion, but not in his own. Yet 
Roach must have some very strong 
reasons to . go upon or nothing 
would have brought him all the 
way here. This, then, taken for 
granted, came the larger question. 
Among the hundreds and hundreds 
j of crosses on this vast Mont Blanc 
massif t this enormous mountain 
chain called after its summit Mont 
Blanc, sprawling upon the country 
for mile after mile, touching 
Switzerland at one end, entering 
Italy at the other, pierced by at 
least five or six mighty glacier 
passes, rearing numberless peaks 
and pinnacles into the clouds— 
among all the little crosses on this 
immensity could Roach have dis¬ 
covered which one was the cross 
| that he sought ? 

David felt Roach had not; he 
felt they would still be in time! 
But if Roach had, and had already 
removed the treasure, their first 
step would be to get evidence on 
the spot, and then to follow him 
home arid tackle him there. 

David knew that he must take 
the greatest precautions, for, sup¬ 
posing- that he came face to face 
with Roach, his object would defeat 
itself at the start. To see Roach 
without being seen, or, if Roach had 
left, to trace the man’s movements 
here, this was the immediate task 
in front of him, 

A task more than strange, A 
task impossible, perhaps. A task 
which might be charged with deadly 
danger. In any event, a task of 
staggering difficulty, seeing that it 
lay in a foreign land and in the 
heart of these remote silent moun¬ 
tains. They frightened him, these 
towering, eternal mountains. 

The Sun had gone in. Black 
clouds wrapped the crest of Mont 
Joli and came sullenly adown 
the chain of the Aravis. “ As David 
stood there watching his heart 
almost failed him, till he was not 
very far from turning back in a 
panic, and abandoning all. He 
was overpowered by a terrible 
feeling of loneliness, like to nothing 
he could remember ever to have ex¬ 
perienced before. 

He was so far from home. There 
was not a soul here who knew him ; 
no one he knew. If he dropped 
down dead at this instant there was 
nobody here who would care. 

Then he set his teeth and went 
slowly into the road, i 

( TO BE CONTINUED 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Bill the Brigand 

YY/hen the new doctor came 
to live next door Neil 
looked anxiously to see if there 
were any boys of his own age. 

One day he saw two boys 
playing in the next-door gar¬ 
den. One was a little bigger 
than he was and the other a 
little smaller. 

One morning soon after when 
he was digging his garden two 
faces appeared above the wall. 
The elder boy grinned and said : 

" Hello ! We always call 
you Goldilocks/’ 

" Why ? ” asked Neil, very 
much surprised. 

" Because of your red hair, 
you know ! ” 

Poor Neil went red with 
anger. His light, curly hair 
was a great trouble to him. 

“ Bah!” he said rudely.' “ I 
call you the Two Fat Boys'of 
Peckham! '' - 

“ But wet aren't fat,” said 
the bigger boy* V . 

“ I don't like him,” said the 
little one. “ Come away! ” 

It was terribly disappointing 
to Neil that the first meeting 
with the boys next door should 
have been like that. And he 
was so angry and unhappy 
that when he was sent out to 
post a letter he forgot to look 
carefully at the crossing. He 
stepped out into the road, 
somebody shouted, and the 
next moment he was lying 
in the road. 

It was luck} 7 that the car 
which had knocked him down 
did not do more damage ; but 
Neil had a nasty cut on his 
head, and his leg was hurt, so 
that for a time he had to go 
about in a bath chair. 


About a week later he was 
sitting in the garden in his 
bath chair, very bored and tired 



They had a great time 


of looking at his books, when he 
heard a call from the garden 
wall. The two faces were there 
again ! 

" Hi! ” called the big boy, 
"we don't call you Goldilocks 
now. We call you Bill the 
Brigand, because of that band* 
age round your head. Can we 
come and push you round the 
garden in your bath chair ? ” 

" Yes, do ! ” cried Neil de¬ 
lightedly. 

“ And I'll pretend I'm driv¬ 
ing a car,” cried the big boy. 

“ And I'll pull and pretend 
you are a Roman chariot,” 
echoed the little one. And 
soon Neil and the next-door 
boys were having a great time/ 
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Hope Is Swift find Flies With Swallow's Wings 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Puzzle Word 

| am a word of twelve letters: 

My 2 , 3 , 12 is anger. 

My 6 , 9, 8 is at most doors. 

My 8 , 9, 10 is reddish brown. • 

My 4 , 12 , 10 , 8 is a copper coin. 

My 6 , 2 , 3 , 12 is a morass. 

My l, 5 , 3, 7 , 12 is an evil wish. 

My 8 , 2 , 3 , 12 is to weary. 

My 7 , 8 , 9, 10 , 11 , 12 is a standing 
position. 

My 11 , 5 , 3 , 12 is a remedy. 

My \ r 9 , 3 , 8 is a horse-drawn vehicle. 
My 4, 9 , 6 is a projection on a wheel 
or axle. 

My 1 f, 9 , 7 , 8 is to throw or propel. 
What am I ? Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Jerboa 


In appearance the Jerboa is much like, 
a mouse, except that it has long hind 
legs, short tore legs, and a very long 
tail. It is a burrowing animal, and 
feeds on roots, berries, seeds, fruits, 
leaves, grass, and other herbage.- The 
Jerboa is found in Asia, the East of 
Europe, and Africa, where it frequents 
either sandy deserts or grassy plains. 

Is Your Name Kerslake ? 

'J'His surname, according to the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould, is a 
changed spelling of Crosslake, and 
the lake in the word does not mean a 
sheet of water but a leat, that is, a 
channel for bringing water to a house, 
mine, or mill. The ancestor of the 
Kerslakes and Crosslakes, therefore, 
would appear to be a man who either 
lived near a leat which crossed a 
road or field, or who made a channel 
and brought water across from 
some river or lake to a house or other 
place where it was wanted. 


Changeling 
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Change tlie word Long into Jump with 
only five intervening links, altering one 
letter at a time and making a common 
word with each change. The pictures 
wilt help you. Answer next week 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

Jn the cottage and also in flat, 

In the bloater and also in sprat, 
In the homestead and also in home, 

In the clothes-brush and also in comb, 
In the immense and also in vast, 

In the present and also in past, 

In the hearty and also in hale. 

In the package and also in bale, 

In the captured and also in freed, 

In the flower and also in seed, 

My whole is round you everywhere, 
As you will find, my readers fair. 

Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 
the planets 
Venus, Mars, and 
Saturn are in the 
South-East. In the 
evening Jupiter 
is in the West. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as seen looking South at 8 p.m. on 
March 6 . 



A Word Square 

"Phe following clues indicate four 
letters which written one under the 
other will make a square of words. 
Each word, of course, has four letters. 

Formed with letters. A slender reed 
instrument. Colour of a horse. A de¬ 
pression made by a blow 

Answer next week 

A Hint for Woodworkers 

\yHEN we are making anything with 
wood there is always the danger 
of splitting the wood when driving in 
nails. This can usually be prevented 
by pushing each nail through a cake 
of ordinary soap before driving it in. 
This, of course, greases the nails and 
makes them slip in more easily, so that 
the wood is not so liable to split. 

Another method is to blunt the nails 
slightly by holding them head down¬ 
wards on some hard surface and tap¬ 
ping the points with the hammer. 


Shadow Pictures 



-Jere are some more shadow pic¬ 
tures to make on the wall with 
your hands. 


A Transposition 
Y piece of kitchen furniture, 

I’m useful in my place, 

And servants always like to see 
My comfortable face. 

Transpose me, quicklyxlrive me hence; 
Alas! my pretty creatures, 

Where I remain are little sense 
And sadly altered features. 

Answer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

'pHE goose and duck are laying their 
eggs. The wryneck returns. 
The crow builds its nest. Frogs 
spawn and are seen. The land tor¬ 
toise comes out of hibernation. Trout 
begin to rise. Bloodworms appear in 
the water. Ivy-leaved speedwell, 
shepherd’s purse, lungwort, and dog- 
violet come into blossom. 


A Double Diamond Word Puzzle 

Jn this form of cross word puzzle the 
words read 
down and across in 
the shape of two 
diamonds. Only one 
actual clue is pro¬ 
vided: the nine-letter 
word right down the 
centre is the name 
of a big reptile with 
a long tail and a 
large mouth. The 
other words can be 
found by putting 
vowels in the circles 
and consonants in the squares. 

Answer next week 



Proverbs About Fear 
Wise fear begets care. 

All fear is bondage. 
Fear is the beadle of the law. 
Fear kills more than disease. 


Ici On Parle Fran^ais 



Le gantelet Le voleur La coupe 
Le gantelet faisait partie de l’armure. 
J’ai vu un voleur de grand chemin. 

La coupe est une sorte de vase a Loire. 


1 


2 


5 


7 


8 
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Jacko in a Warm Place 

J acko always got into mischief if he had nothing to do. 

When he hung round the kitchen one wet morning it was 
Quite certain that there was trouble brewing. 

“ Do go away, Jacko ! ” exclaimed his mother at last. “ I 
wish you would find something to do instead of worrying me/' 
She was feeling rather irritable, for she had discovered that there 
was no flour in the. place just as she was beginning her cooking. 

" I shall have to go to the shop,” she said. ” It’s most 
annoying.” 

“ Let me go. Mater 1 ” exclaimed Jacko eagerly. " Now that 
would be something to do 1 ” 

“ I daresay it would,” said Mrs. Jacko grimly. “ But I 
remember what happened the last time you went for the flour. 



The oven door flew open—and out popped Jacko ! 

I shall go myself.” And she put on her mackintosh and 
goloshes and started off in the rain, feeling crosser than ever. 

Jacko felt pretty* cross too. He wasn't really very keen on 
going to the shop, but it would at least have been something 
to do. Indoors it was as dull as ditchwater. At least, so 
Jacko thought until he made a discovery. In her hurry to get 
out to the shop Mrs. Jacko had left all her cooking materials 
just as they were on the kitchen table. 

“ Coo ! Sugar 1 ” cried Jacko, sticking a finger into a big jar. 
“ And jam ! What a find ! ” 

It certainly was a find, for his mother had also left out all 
sorts of tasty things, like raisins and candied peel, which she 
generally kept under lock and key. Jacko helped himself to his 
heart's content; in fact, he made such a difference to the appear¬ 
ance of the table that he couldn't help noticing it himself. 

“ The Mater will be wild,” he said, looking rather worried. 

Just at that moment he heard Mrs. Jacko's step outside. 

It was too late to run away. Quick as lightning, Jacko 
looked round for a hiding-place. When his mother came into 
the kitchen he was nowhere to be seen. 

Mrs. Jacko started her cooking right away, and Jacko couldn't 
help.chuckling when he heard her exclamations of dismay. 

Whatever has happened to the raisins!” .she said. “ And 
the sultanas! Why, there’s hardly anything left! It must 
be that young rascal again.” 

But the young rascal was nowhere to be seen, and Mrs. Jacko 
soon gave up looking for him and mixed a cake as best she could. 

Then she turned to the fire which, to her dismay, she found 
to be nearly out. 

“ Nevermind,” she said.; “ I'll soon get it up again.” And, 
opening the coal-scuttle, she dug out a shovelful of coal and 
flung it .on the fire. 

But as she did so the oven door flew open—and out popped 
Jacko ! He had been there all the time, and was beginning to 
feel it a good deal too-warm! But it didn't seem much cooler 
outside, for Mrs. Jacko made things very hot for him. 


Df MERRYM4N 

Took a Long Time 

Newly-married Wife (as husband 
arrives home): Oh, Tom, I don’t 
know when I shall have any supper 
ready for you. I’ve been plucking 
this rabbit all the afternoon, and 
it isn’t half done yet! 

He Deserved It 

Vou don’t seem to like that fellow 
Smith. 

No; da you? 

Can’t say I do. In fact, last time 
I met him he was talking a great deal 
and he.struck me as an idiot 

You don't say so/ / hope you hit 
him bach. 


Gee-Wo! 

Yhere was an unruly old Yak 

Who objected to loads on his 
back. 

When his driver called “ Gee I ” 

He replied “ Not for me ! 

I shall Wo till you take off my pack t ** 

The Beast 

AfARGARET : Towser and I have just 
had our photograph taken as 
Beauty and the Beast. 

Jack: Yes, Towser certainly is a 
beauty, isn’t he ? 


A Problem 



queer 

That my two feet should disappear. ” 
He somehow failed to understand 


That they were buried in the sand! 
The Paper Chase 

JJave you seen two men with bags 
of paper pass this way ? 

No! 

Did they tell you to say No ? 

Yes! ' 


A Queer Sort of Pain 

Tack : Ow, that porter has pinched 
J my finger-nail in the door of the 
carriage! 

Ethel: Oh, you poor thing! I 
always think anything wrong with 
one’s nails sets one’s teeth on edge all 
down one’s back. 

The Sleepers and the Listeners 

Qne day at an audience several 
councillors fell asleep and others 
talked too noisily. Someone re¬ 
marked : “If those gentlemen who 
are conversing made as little noise as 
those gentlemen who are sleeping it 
would be very pleasing to the gentle¬ 
men who are listening.” 


How the Ohm Got Its Name 

|? °hm ^ ie un ^ resistance m 

~ electricity, named after Dr. 

Georg Simon Ohm, a German scientist 
born in 17 S 7 . In electricity the word 
resistance is applied to that property 
of a body in virtue of which it opposes 
the passage of the current. 

A Changed Word 

— J am what every sportsman knows ; 
change my head, and I am a 
domesticated animal; change it 
again, and I increase in size; again, 
and I am on your head; again, 
and I ant trodden underfoot; again, 
and I am a gentle blow; again, and 
I am a rodent; again, and l am upon 

12 a chair; again, and I am a large 

Cistern. Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


| ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

Cross V'"-* 

Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle. 

The abbrevia¬ 
tion in 36 Across 
stands for Anno 
Regni. 

Thorousn.y *u»xea 

Where the pools are might and deep, 
Where the grey trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 

A Leap Year Channeling 
Leap, reap, rear, year. 

A Transposition. Brief, fibre, fire. 

A Hidden Vegetable 

BEd, nET, ROot, boOT—Beetroot. 
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The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for l is. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month,- is posted anywhere except 
Canada, for 14s. 6d. a year; Canada, 14s. See below. 


SKATING ON STILTS ' AIRSHIP ON A WARSHIP • NEW CAMBRIDGE BOAT 


The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, Ihe monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 
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March 3, 102S .1 1 Every Thursday, 2d. 



Giant Crane Lifts a Barge—In the Manchester Ship Canal recently a Skating on Stilts—This little, girl at 

barge was sunk by a collision with a ship. This picture shows how the St. Moritz, Switzerland, has learned the 

wreck was lifted out of the water by a giant crane weighing 60 tons. difficult art of skating on a pair of stilts. 


Airship on a Warship—Thls.picture shows the trial carried out recently 
by the American Navy, when the airship Los Angeles was moored to the 
aircraft carrier Saratoga while both were travelling at a good speed. 



New Boat for Cambridge—Work is now proceed- Lord Oxford and His Granddaughter—The Earl of Oxford will always be remem- Indian Girl Reporter—This girl of 13, Kamala Bai, 

ing at Putney on the new boat which the bered as Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister of Britain when the Great War broke out. reports in shorthand the meetings of the Legis- 

Cambridge crew will use in the coming Boat Race. This picture shows him with his little granddaughter, Priscilla Bibesco. Seepage7. lative Council and the India National Congress. 



Testing Locomotive Wheels—The driving wheels of a big engine are here seen being tested 
for balance in the Great Western Railway works at Swindon, while a party of visitors watch 
the operation. The wheels are turning quite smoothly at the rate of GO miles an hour. 


The Elephant of the Sea—In this picture of Sn elephant sea! which weighs three and a half 
tons its great size is clearly shown. It was' captured on Guadaloupe Island, in the Pacific* 
and already seams to have made itself quite at home in the zoo at San Diego, California. 


THE FIRST WIRELESS MAN IN THE WORLD-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MARCH 
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